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RESPONSIBILITIES TO STUDENTS 
AND PRESS* 


By RALPH L. CrosMAN 


University of Colorado 


As we approach another year, our problems and oppor- 
tunities, it seems to me, fall into two groups: (1) our respon- 
sibilities to our students; (2) our responsibilities to the news- 
paper profession. In each of these groups, we have many 
problems and many opportunities. Much of our success in 
the future depends upon the manner in which we meet these 
problems and grasp these opportunities. We have only laid 
the foundation for our work. We have nothing to be con- 
ceited about, but we have plenty to give us concern. We have 
not been accepted in all quarters as we should. I can see 
our schools becoming not only efficient training institutions for 
students, but constructive forces of influence in the newspaper 
profession in this country. This is the dream of most of us; 
it is the reason many of us are in the teaching profession. 

In the first group of problems—our responsibilities to our 
students—I see a number of weaknesses, and several possi- 
bilities for improvement. We have done well—I am not 
disparaging what we have done—but there is still plenty of 
room for improvement. I am thinking of the following phases 
of work: 


1. More attention to the early history of journalism. 
The early history of journalism—especially the history of 


*Presidential Address, American Association of Teachers of Journalism, 
Chicago, 1933. 
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the seventeenth century in England—is too important to be 
neglected as most of us are doing. So far as I am informed, 
almost no attention is being paid to this subject in most of 
our schools. I am not unmindful that there are some who 
discount the importance of this subject in our curricula. There 
are, however, many reasons why it is important. 

Ours is an evangelical, as well as a utilitarian profession. 
Successful newspaper men are enthusiasts, missionaries, cru- 
saders. More than in any other profession, newspaper men 
need the stimulus of tradition. For this reason, if not for 
the equally worthy one of giving our students a knowledge 
of the background of the profession in which they are to spend 
their lives, we should pay more attention to this subject. It 
is true that we are not governed by precedent, as is the law, 
but were influenced—and need to be—by tradition. 
In the seventeenth century in England, many of the most 
worthy traditions of our profession were first established — 
newspaper courage, exposure of corruption, fighting for a 
cause, newspaper influence in national crises, resistance to re- 
strictions, news enterprise, freedom of the press. This last, 
the idea of freedom of the press, was born and established, 
after bitter struggle, in that century. Is it not important that 
our students should know that this idea was first expressed 
in Milton’s Areopagitica in 1644, and that they should know 
Milton’s arguments, which are as sound today as when he 
uttered them? Shouldn’t they know that Milton’s ideas un- 
doubtedly inspired the audacity and the courage of the Royalist 
mercuries when they parodied the Treason Act passed against 
them in 1649; that Milton’s ideas again were brought for- 
ward in the Petition of the Levellers in 1649; that they un- 
doubtedly inspired John Wilkes when he wrote the famous 
No. 45 of the North Briton; that Milton’s ideas finally be- 
came recognized when the Licensing Act expired in 1695 and 
when Fox’s Libel Bill passed Parliament in 1792? 

Knowledge of early history not only gives our students a 4 
clearer understanding of the real foundations of such prin- 
ciples as freedom of the press, but it is bound to inspire them, 
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to give them courage, determination, and a better conception 
of the true place of their profession in human affairs. Re- 
membering that newspaper men of the past have suffered 
imprisonment, mutilation, hanging, drawing, and quartering 
for the sake of an idea, for the sake of freedom; that, in 
the face of the most terrifying laws they have defied authority 
and exposed corruption and iniquity in official circles; knowing 
these facts, our students cannot help becoming better fighters, 
more vigorous, more fearless, more effectively the champions 
of the people. 

Our curricula should contain, at least, a two-hour, one- 
quarter course in the early history of Journalism before the 
beginnings in this country. 

2. More attention to the teaching of crusading. 

More honor has come to the newspaper profession from 
the crusading activities of newspapers than from any other 
thing they have done. Not a day passes that some newspaper 
is not engaged in a crusade of some kind. The Pulitzer Foun- 
dation gives a prize each year for the best piece of newspaper 
crusading. With such importance attaching to a newspaper 
function, we certainly ought to be giving consideration to it 
in our curricula. By crusading I mean not only campaigns to 
build parks and playgrounds, but also campaigns of exposure 
of graft, vice, and corruption in official circles—campaigns 
which involve, perhaps, personal danger to the reporter en- 
gaged upon them, which demand a personal courage that 
would make a man willing to go to jail for the sake of the 
cause for which he is fighting, even as the newspaper men of 
the seventeenth century in England went to jail. 

The technique of this important newspaper function can 
successfully be taught. Newspapers and books are full of 
examples for study. Methods, problems, difficulties, can be 
taught by practice. A formal course is required. It is in- 
sufficient to try to teach this subject incidentally to the course 
in editorial writing or history of American journalism. 


3. More attention to teaching our students to use and 
apply what they learn in other courses. 
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We have realized from the beginning that the most im- 
portant part of our work is the providing of an educational 
background for our students —that this is even more im- 
portant than our technical courses. We can strengthen this 
sound position by paying more attention to journalism courses 
which require our students to analyze the facts and ideas they 
acquire in their background courses, to think, to reason upon 
these facts and ideas, and to apply them. This is particularly 
important in the fields of the social sciences. The need for 
this is demonstrated by the swiftly moving events in national 
governmental affairs since last March 4, when new ideas have 
been introduced so rapidly as to confuse most of us. I am 
told that the Washington correspondents are actually going 
to night-school to equip themselves to understand and to write 
about the ideas and plans that have been introduced into our 
national life during the past few months. This is a striking 
object lesson of our responsibility in this direction. 

Since we cannot give our students practice in writing the 
news of changes of this kind, we must seek some other method. 
We find it, it seems to me, in an advance course in editoriai 
writing. This seems to be the best method of dealing with 
this problem. This should be a course in writing exclusively. 
In it our students should be required to find facts related to 
current or proposed political, economic, or sociological prob- 
lems, analyze those facts, and write about them. This would 
be real, practical journalistic fruition of experiences in back- 
ground courses, and would greatly add to the ability of our 
graduates to cope with such problems as reporters. Some 
schools are already doing this. Their example should be fol- 
lowed by the rest of us. 


4. More attention to teaching our students to be critical 
of the practices of the profession in which they are to serve. 

We can do more for our students, and, incidentally, for the 
press, by teaching them to be critical of established practices in 
all newspaper departments — news, editorial, advertising, and 
others. They will enter fields of labor where traditions are 
strongly established, where the existing order is rarely ques- 
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tioned. The easiest way for them will be to follow in the 
paths beaten by those who have gone before. These paths 
they usually take. We can do much to help them avoid doing 
this by encouraging and urging them not to take for granted 
conditions as they find them, but to question existing prac- 
tices, to be curious, to look outside for reasons why methods 
might be changed. An example was a letter from one of our 
graduates after a year on a newspaper in Chicago, in which 
he told me of how he had sickened almost to the point of 
revolt over the daily assignment to find something salacious 
or sensational in the criminal courts. I do not mean that a 
cub reporter should tell the city editor how to run the paper 
the first week he is on the job. But we all know that the right 
man with the right new idea at the right time is recognized 
and listened to. New ideas do not come to the man follow- 
ing a rut — they come to him who has the courage to question 
the old order. There are implications in the air right now, 
that should give us all concern, regarding not only our rights 
but our practices, in the advertising field as well as in others. 
Reforms must come. If they do not come from within, legis- 
latures may introduce them. I need not say the latter would 
be deplorable, not to say catastrophic. Critical, courageous 
new blood represented by our students may help the reform 
from within, forestall the change from without made by un- 
familiar hands. 


5. Discontinuance of the use of the student newspaper as 
a laboratory, exeept where it is adequate. 

Some of us are still using the student newspaper as a labora- 
tory. Unless the student paper is a daily, having a full wire 
report, and covering all news sources in the town in which the 
school is located — unless it is a daily newspaper of general 
and complete coverage, and general circulation — this practice 
should be discontinued. A student newspaper that has for 
its news and circulation field the limited area of the college 
campus is not a fit laboratory for journalism instruction. 
Laboratory instruction within such limitations is spurious. To 
send a graduate out to make good on a newspaper when he 
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6 RESPONSIBILITIES 


has never covered the courts, the police station, a fire, an 
accident, or coped with community problems, is unfair to him 
and injurious to our reputations amongst employing publishers. 


6. Abandonment of our prejudice against textbooks. 

A prejudice against the use of textbooks exists in some of 
our schools. A superstition has been allowed to grow that 
it is impractical to teach journalism by use of textbooks, that 
the presence of a textbook in a journalism classroom or labora- 
tory will put the blight of impracticality upon anything taught 
therein. This attitude is undoubtedly a relic of the early days 
of journalism instruction, when the hard-boiled city editor 
used to scoff at “book learning” as preparation for newspaper 
work, and when, indeed, there were practically no good texts. 
Such an attitude now is only silly. We have excellent texts, 
written not only by teachers but by successful newspaper men. 
News writing, reporting, copyreading, headwriting as well as 
the more theoretical courses, can effectively be taught now 
with the help of textbooks, yes, better taught than without 
them. The school that refuses to use textbooks is giving its 
students only half a loaf. That school is forgetting the virtue 
of theory in pedagogy. Let us have practice, yes, but let us 
have theory, too. The ideal for instruction in journalism is 
a combination of theory and practice, with not too much 
emphasis on either. 


7. More effort to induce every newspaper to recruit its 
staff exclusively from journalism graduates. 

We should bestir ourselves more vigorously toward estab- 
lishing better relationships with the employing publishers. We 
should set as our goal a time when every employing publisher 
in the country will recruit his staff exclusively from our gradu- 
ates. Until this is achieved, we shall not attain the full pur- 
pose and justification of our work. We have done well. But 
there are still too many newspapers which are willing to take 
as reporters copy boys, high school graduates, and young men 
off the street. 

This is a situation that demands immediate attention, seri- 
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ous consideration, and group action. We should strive for the 
relationships with employing publishers that exist between 
schools of engineering and engineering corporations, under 
which only graduates are employed. It is encouraging to note 
that Mr. Walter Humphrey, national president of Sigma Delta 
Chi, is making the placement of members in newspaper posi- 
tions the major objective of his administration this year. We 
should support him, and start something ourselves in the same 
direction. 


8. Effort to increase the compensation for newspaper 
workers. 

To our students we owe some vigorous activity to bring 
about better compensation for newspaper men and women. 
The present situation is disgraceful. Salaries paid in the edi- 
torial departments of most newspapers and by some press 
associations are ridiculous in comparison with the importance 
of the service rendered. Often they are lower than those 
paid in the mechanical departments. That a man is receiving 
only fifty dollars or sixty dollars per week after four years of 
preparation and five to ten years of service — as many are — 
is a fact to arouse the indignation of us all. 

A man who has spent four years in a school of journalism 
preparing for newspaper work, and proved himself on the job, 
is entitled to compensation at least as high as the average 
income of the lawyer or the doctor. This is about five 
thousand dollars a year. His value to the paper in dollars 
and cents alone justifies this. His relationships to society as 
a whole more than justify it. His daily task in which he may 
ruin a reputation or advance a career, destroy a business or 
develop industry, mislead a voting unit, or promote construc- 
tive government — is more vital, more important, more essen- 
tial to the welfare of the individual and of society as a whole 
than the work of the doctor or the lawyer, and “the servant 
is worthy of his hire.”’ 

In this, I am thinking of everyone engaged in this work — 
the rank and file—not the executives only, or the special 
writer who has distinguished himself. Every reporter, every 
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copyreader, every department head, every feature writer, every 
editor, who is properly educated, and who has won his right 
to practice journalism, is entitled to compensation at a rate 
approximately as I have suggested, not only as a matter of 
simple justice to his value, but to give him a sense of security 
that will permit him to put the best that is in him into the 
task he loves. 

With such a condition prevailing, we should see the end of 
the present practice of the best men leaving newspaper work 
for positions in advertising agencies, or as public relations 
counsel. They would remain on newspapers where, God 
knows, they are greatly needed. 

There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that the news- 
papers are able to pay such rates of compensation. That they 
have been able in the past to spend millions for architectural 
palaces in which to house their enterprises; that they can al- 
ways buy the very latest thing in mechanical equipment; that 
they can spend thousands in promotion schemes, clearly demon- 
strate that the money is there. 

We used to think that these conditions would adjust them- 
selves as soon as our graduates in sufficient numbers had en- 
tered the ranks of newspaper workers, but now it is clear that 
change cannot be expected unless something is done to bring 
it about. 

We in charge of the schools of journalism should get busy 
and do something about this. The newspapers may say it is 
none of our business; but I say it is, since it involves the futures 
of our graduates and the standards and competence of Ameri- 
can newspapers. Several courses of action suggest themselves, 
but I will not discuss them here. The recent guild movement 
in New York and elsewhere may develop into a force in the 
right direction. We can, I think, with propriety and safety, 
lend our support to that movement. 


9. Help in the organization of pre-journalism courses. 

In recent years there has been a growing confusion in the 
field of journalism instruction. There are a limited number of 
schools offering truly worthy professional training, and there 
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are hundreds of schools offering “journalism” with one part- 
time instructor, no laboratory, and only the college campus as 
the practice field. A result has been confusion on the part 
of employers, injustice to many students, and serious injury 
to the worthy schools. A graduate of Podunk College who 
had a two-hour course in “journalism’’ presents himself at the 
city editor’s desk, is given a trial, his unfitness is discovered 
the very first day, and he is fired, with the result that the 
work of all of us is given a bad name in that office. 

I do not assert that it is our function to say what college 
shall teach journalism and what shall not — although some 
limit should be set by some agency — but I do say we should 
do something more about this. There is a place for these 
small schools in our scheme of things, and we should help 
them find it. They might well be organized, and their cur- 
ricula adjusted on a pre-journalism basis, as has been sug- 
gested by Professor Murphy of Illinois, and I think we should 
lend them our aid in such a plan. 

Our responsibilities to the newspapers appear to me to 
include : 


1. The extension of our influence to the newspapers by 
constructive suggestion and criticism. 

We in the schools should assume and eventually fulfill the 
same relationship to the newspapers as is held by the science 
laboratory to industry and business. We are in positions of 
vantage for observation and study; we can relate newspaper 
tendencies and practices to the whole social situation better 
than can those daily pressed by the exacting demands of pub- 
lishing. We should occasionally voice our criticsms and sug- 
gestions, not in the spirit of carping critics, but as “guides, 
philosophers, and friends; not to the public, to the injury 
of the newspaper, but to the papers themselves, ‘“‘within the 
family.” An example is the recent widespread publication of 
the photograph of the nude body of Holmes, the alleged Hart 
kidnaper, hanging by the neck from a tree-limb in San Jose. 
It is not hard to understand how the press association editors 
and the telegraph editors in the rush of handling a hot story 
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and the thought of street sales, should fail to think of the 
objectionable side of this matter and give the order to “shoot 
it.” But there should be a friend standing by to give a warn- 
ing occasionally, and that is our job. 

Activity in this direction should be by our associations, not 
by individual schools. We would not get very far by calling 
up our editor friends, or by writing them letters, when they 
make mistakes. It is human to resent criticism, even when 
it comes from our best friend. We can function in this way 
as an association, however, without giving offense. 

We might well create a permanent committee to study each 
year the ethics of American newspapers, and to make a report 
annually. This report should be given to all interested agen- 
cies —the American Society of Newspaper Editors, the 
National Editorial Association, and any others — it should 
be published in Editor & Publisher and the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY. It would be appropriate, and timely, to con- 
sider the creation of such a committee at this convention. 


2. The interpretation of the principle of freedom of the 
press to the public. 

There is one great task that should be a clarion call to us 
all, not only as a service to the newspapers, but to society as 
a whole. We should become immediately active, and vigorous, 
by public speeches and by published writings, to help the news- 
papers interpret the principles of freedom of the press to the 
people. There is reason for doubt as to whether this prin- 
ciple is as firmly intrenched in the convictions of the Ameri- 
can people as once it was; recent happenings, indeed, are real 
cause for alarm. Dean James Grafton Rogers of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Law School, formerly Assistant Secretary 
of State, in a recent address to our journalism students, said: 


The liberty of the press to publish, comment upon and criticize 
public events and public men is gone in Russia, Italy, and Germany 
and restricted in many other countries. It may take fighting to pre- 
serve it even in America, for the same impulses to suppression that 
have appeared abroad are evident here. The freedom of the press 
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is not an ancient establishment. It has been recognized not much over 
two centuries and its real growth came on our soil. The belief in a 
free press is not deeply ingrained in even our own people. They 
resent the license, the extravagances and the sensationalism our press 
has exhibited under shelter of the doctrine; and a crusade for some 
sort of national discipline in an emergency might easily overcome their 
conviction, which is at best not deeply rooted. It is only in the long 
view that the value of a free press becomes convincing. It would be 
easy for even American people to forget these wider considerations and 
forgive suppression. 


There is logic that cannot be denied in what Dean Rogers 
said. We must help correct this. We can do more than the 
newspapers because of our detached positions. We will be 
listened to. And if we exercise the function of “guide, philoso- 
pher, and friend” at the same time we may be the means of 
preserving this principle intact in America. 


3. The interpretation to the public of the importance of 
newspapers. 

The great importance of newspapers is often lost sight of 
by the public. The newspapers may publish frequent asser- 
tions of this fact, only to have them discounted for obvious 
reasons. We should seek opportunities to speak on this sub- 
ject, especially in our own states. We can accomplish much 
for the welfare of our profession as a whole, and further 
cement the bond between us and the newspapers by so doing. 





BACKGROUNDS OF REPORTING* 


By Freperick J. LAZELL 





University of Iowa 


Great changes have come about since we met at Minne- 
apolis two years ago—changes that affect the national structure 
on the one hand and the newspaper on the other. Instead 
of the old style president trying his best to save the country 
by the old time methods, we have a dynamic man who has 
called to his aid and counsel men like General Hugh Johnson, 
Henry Wallace, Rexford Guy Tugwell, and Jerome Frank. 
They have enunciated the doctrine of small profits—and bigger 
and better battles are coming. 

All these things have created a reader interest in economic 
and political matters beyond anything before known in the 
history of American journalism. Readers are avid for back- 
ground facts, for the data lying behind the great news stories 
which have distinguished the past year, as they never have 
been before.- What does this mean in the field of reporting 
and newspaper editing? I have thought that it might be 
significant to take time to glance at a few concrete, actual 
cases of reporting which have come under my personal obser- 
vation and which illustrate the need which our students have 
for background knowledge in their everyday work. But be- 
fore citing these cases, let me make an observation or two 
about super-reporting. | 

Where does the work of a reporter end, and the work of 
a special writer begin? It would be interesting to ask A. B. 
McDonald, of the Kansas City Star, or James O’Donnell Ben- 
nett, of the Chicago Tribune, Ernest K. Lindley or Robert D. 
Potter, of the New York Herald-Tribune, and a host of others 
whose by-lines signify that they have arrived. They would 
probably answer that they have put work into their writing; 
and they would say that newspaper work does not mean merely 





*Presidential Address, American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, Chicago, 1933. 
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the ability and willingness to ask thousands of questions, to 
labor long hours, and to write reams of copy, but rather the 
study of their particular fields, very much as a student would 
study a course in government or in economics. 

There is a wall in the average newspaper office which used 

to be at about forty dollars a week and now perhaps is nearer 
thirty dollars, for wages have been generally cut down and 
are slow to go up again. But on the sunny side of this wall 
wages go up to fifty, seventy-five and one hundred dollars a 
week or even more, because the men who draw them have 
been studying as well as working. 

Many news stories would be better if the reporter had made 
an actual study of the situation about which the story centers; 
that is, if by his own diligence he really knew something about 
the subject involved. Too many stories treat only of the 
objective happenings breaking upon any particular day, rather 
than of the inner forces which bring about those happenings. 
Let me suggest a concrete example—the so-called mortgage 
rebellion in Iowa last spring, which was touched off to front 
page prominence throughout the nation by the near hanging 
of a district court judge. 

Objectively that story broke when Judge C. C. Bradley was 
dragged from his bench, placed in a truck and carried some 
four miles out in the country, where he was beaten, a rope 
tied around his neck, his trousers removed, and threats made 
to perform an operation upon him. Objectively also, the next 
big break in that story came the next day when Gov. Clyde 
L. Herring sent national guard troops to LeMars. As far 
as the headlines were concerned, the beating and threatened 
hanging of the judge, the governor’s order sending the troops, 
and one story later when sixty-three farmers were arrested 
by the guard at one time were the only three real news stories 
of the entire situation, which lasted about six weeks. 

But lying underneath these were certain forces and reasons 
which had been at work for more than a year—some of them 
as long as three years—in northwestern Iowa, and which even 
partially well informed Iowans had been wondering about for 
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just about that length of time. These underlying factors when 
grouped together were the real reason why that news story 
was covered by reporters not simply from the larger Iowa 
dailies and the central state bureaus of the press associations 
but by men like Philip Kinsley, of the Chicago Tribune; A. B. 
McDonald, of the Kansas City Star; Mr. Douglas, of the 
New York Herald-Tribune; to say nothing of others from the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, Baltimore Sun, Chicago Herald-Examiner, 
New York Herald-Tribune and other newspapers. I felt 
keenly that the big papers could not trust the average news- 
paper man, much less our own senior journalism students. | 
felt that our students did not know enough to compete with 
these great newspaper men. Whose fault was it? 

You will perhaps remember that in the fall of 1931 we had 
in Iowa what was known as the Cedar county cow war. It 
started when a group of farmers in Cedar county, east of 
Cedar Rapids, protested the administration of the bovine 
tuberculosis test to their cattle and forcibly ejected some state 
veterinarians from their farms. Later other farmers in the 
same county ejected both the veterinarians and the deputy 
sheriffs who accompanied them. There were several weeks 
of intervening attempts to test, some of them successful and 
some not, but each few days resulting in the ejection of more 
veterinarians and more deputies. 

Dan Turner, who was governor at that time, was urged 
by many persons to call out troops at once, and by many others 
not to do so, and by a few to have administration of the 
bovine tuberculosis testing law dropped—at least for the time 
being. Finally he called out the troops and they accompanied 
veterinarians in finishing up the testing in Cedar, Henry, and 
Des Moines counties. 

Consequently when Governor Herring called out the guard 
in the case of the beating of the judge at LeMars there was 
background material to be written. That was the second time 
troops had been called to quell disturbances on Iowa farms. 
And Herring had acted much faster than Turner. There 
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were reasons for this, apparent to those who knew why; it 
was the reporters’ duty to present this background. 

Of course one of the prime reasons was that the offence 
in the LeMars case was worse—it involved the actual threaten- 
ing of the judge and the outward display of disrespect for 
the court as the symbol and agent of law and order. 

Another reason was that Governor Herring felt the calling 
out of the troops immediately would put a quicker stop to the 
trouble and that he and his advisers were determined to show 
rebellious parties that the state would back up its courts. 

Also when the troops went to LeMars, and a few days later 
to Denison, they went under the governor’s proclamation of 
general martial law in northwest Iowa, which was later admin- 
istered by the commanding officers at LeMars and at Denison. 

The Iowa legislature just a short time before the LeMars 
mortgage war broke out had passed a so-called mortgage 
moratorium law, the constitutionality of which had been ques- 
tioned on the floor of the house of representatives and again 
in the senate at the time it was passed. Before the incident 
of the attack on Judge Bradley one district court jurist had 
held the law unconstitutional; another had held it constitu- 
tional. 

Judge Bradley had pending before him at the time several 
mortgage foreclosure cases. He explained that when the farm- 
ers crowded into his courtroom they were apparently not in an 
active, bitter mood, but that they came smoking and with their 
hats on and talking in loud voices. He told them to quit 
smoking, to remove their hats and to be quiet and added, 
“You can’t do that in my courtroom.” 

One of the hotheads cried out: “He calls it his courtroom! 
It’s ours; our tax money built it,”” and before most of the crowd 
knew what happened the judge was dragged from the bench 
and started on his way out of the courthouse. 

The judge explained that time after time demands had been 
made on him to promise in advance that he would declare the 
new mortgage law constitutional and refuse to grant any fore- 
closure actions. Each time the demand was made, the judge 
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refused, and each time he refused the hotheads became hotter 
and hotter. Mob psychology was working. The beating and 
near hanging was only a natural climax. 

Now northwestern Iowa for three successive years had had 
three virtual crop failures, two due to drought and one to hail. 
Many farms were being foreclosed in the territory and actions 
were in the making against others simply because the farmers 
had sold virtually nothing for three years even at the less 
than losing prices. 

Let us now look at still another factor. Perhaps you have 
heard of Mother Bloor. She is an admitted, professional 
communist. Mother Bloor and others had been traveling the 
main roads and by-roads in northwestern Iowa for weeks 
preaching outright communism and revolt to these farmers. 
She had made speeches in which she had declared: “Boys, 
don’t let ’em take your farms. If they come to do it, shoot 

~ *em down at the gate—shoot ’em down at the gate.” 

Thus you had the uncertainty of whether a supposed mort- 
gage moratorium law was any protection to distressed farmers, 
plus three crop failures, plus agitations of professional com- 
munists, all centered in or near the farms surrounding LeMars. 

Mother Bloor suddenly disappeared when the troops came 
into LeMars, but—let us look at what reporters like Kinsley 
of the Chicago Tribune, McDonald of the Kansas City Star, 
and one of the reporters of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune did: 

They drove out to the farm of one of the prime agitators 
in the trouble, the father of a young man for whom the army 
was looking as being the man who produced the rope with 
which the start was made at hanging the judge. 

They interviewed this farmer on all these things above cited 
and procured from him direct quotations about the three years’ 
loss of crops, about the questioning as to the worth of the 
mortgage moratorium law, about the activities of Mother 
Bloor, and about his beliefs and those of others of his kind— 
a belief best expressed in the interview by his answer to one 
question. The question was: “What do you think is going to 
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be the final outcome of all this—do you think it might go so 
far eventually as revolution?” His answer was: ‘Well this 
is a kind of revolution we’re having right here now,” and then 
he proceeded to tell how the American patriots had dumped 
tea into Boston harbor. | 

The stories these reporters wrote got at the fundamental 
- background—they brought out and explained all these under- 
lying factors. 

One night some of the reporters who knew this background 
and were watching it closely ascertained that a supposed com- 
munist hideout was to be raided in Sioux City some twenty 
miles distant. They went to Sioux City, and though failing to 
get there in time to accompany the police—and two army cap- 
tains—got the story about the raid and the finding of com- 
munist literature. They likewise tied this story into the Le- 
Mars mortgage war. It was not just a simple story of a Sioux 
City police force communist raid. It was a story of why and 
wherefore. 

At this point, I wish to bring in another of these background 
points. We have in Iowa, as you know, at Des Moines, an 
evangelist of farm discontent known by name as Milo Reno, 
and an organization called the Farmers’ Holiday Association. 

Although the association was never directly charged, credited 
with or blamed for having started the LeMars mortgage war, 
it figured in the trouble and it held several meetings in the 
area immediately after the arrival of the troops—meetings 
which were always in the form of pleas to join the holiday— 
“the one ‘militant farmers’ organization which stands up for 
the rights of the farmer.” 

Now to summarize: 

1. The good reporters, the reporters who knew and un- 
derstood what was going on at LeMars, brought into their 
stories some of these underlying factors. They brought them 
in by their references to past events (background material, if 
you please) and by interviews (in addition to the one I have 
mentioned, others with other farmers and one with Judge 
Bradley in which he finally said, after much reticence, that 
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the gang which abducted him insisted with much vehemence 
that he promise them he would declare the mortgage law can- 
stitutional and would refuse any foreclosure actions). 

2. These same reporters carried summary stories of the 
number of farm acres under mortgage in northwestern Iowa 
(particularly in Plymouth county) and of the prices then pre- 
vailing for farm produce. They even interviewed a Catholic 
priest as to what he thought about the challenge to law and 
order and as to how he had plead with his flock one Sunday 
morning to stand by the law and had told his congregation 
that if any one of them had been mixed up in the trouble they 
must, for the good of themselves, their families and their state, 
get out of it immediately. 

Let us look at another development of the same story: 

One Saturday night the state attorney general and the state 
adjutant general dropped into LeMars. To questions, they 
were simply there to inspect the camp, to look the situation 
over. To the better reporters they were there for the follow- 
ing two reasons: 

1. Governor Herring did not wish to prolong the presence 
of the troops one day longer than necessary. He did not wish 
to lay himself nor the state open to the charge that he was 
enforcing justice at the point of bayonets. He wanted to cut 
the cost of the troops’ presence to the minimum. 

2. Some of the reporters knew this, and one at least ob- 
tained quotations from the attorney general and the adjutant 


general that the two officials were there to size up the situation - 


and report back to the governor as to when they thought he 
might withdraw the troops and as to what course prosecution 
of the guilty parties should take. 

Thus the announcement at the governor’s office two days 
later that military courts of inquiry would be formed to help 
gather evidence for presentation to the civil courts was no 
bombshell to certain Iowa reporters and their readers—nor 
was the announcement another week later that some of the 
troops would be withdrawn and a skeleton force left to finish 
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up the work of the military courts of inquiry and the discharge 
of all prisoners against whom no civil charges were lodged. 

The good reporters on that story gave to their readers not 
just the objective facts of any one day’s development, but the 
whole underlying background, the general play of forces one 
with another—that is, they gave the news flashes of each day 
backed up, interpreted and made clear by reasons which the 
reporters knew themselves, not just what some national guard 
captain told him. 

What significance was there in the introduction of a bill to 
strengthen and make virtually automatic the state’s present law 
on mortgage foreclosures? Why did Governor Herring name 
mortgage foreclosure legislation as one of the five main reasons 
for calling the special session, as one of the topics which must 
be acted upon before adjournment ? 

No doubt the reason is now clear. No doubt also thousands 
of the casual newspaper readers do not catch or remember 
that significance. No doubt again, the good reporters have 
made clear that significance, the real import of it. 

The reporter who does not study his legislature, who does 
not know the forces'at work within it and those outside of it 
which affect its deliberations gets only part of the story. 

In fact the publisher of Iowa’s largest dailies (Des Moines 
Register and Tribune) told his reporters just as the special 
session opened this fall that they should particularly watch this 
point. He asked that they explain more fully what each move 
meant, what was back of it, and what it indicated. 

To be concrete, let us take the case of tax revision in Iowa. 
Three bills on that subject are now before the assembly. To 
tell the complete story about the introduction of those bills 
the reporter should know not only what each provides, but 
who is back of each and how each came into being. He should, 
at least, refer to the work of the governor’s commission that 
held many hearings all last summer and drafted one of the 
bills. He should explain that in Iowa about ninety per cent 
of the state’s tax bill is paid by about forty per cent of its 
residents above twenty-one years of age. He should know the 
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position of the Farm Bureau, the Farm Holiday Association 
and other farm organizations on these bills. He should have- 
some knowledge of the different groups in the two houses. 

He should know, when certain amendments are introduced, 
what likelihood there is of their being accepted. We do not 
mean that he should be able to guess the vote on all measures, 
but certainly he should know whether certain matters are 
offered purely by individual representatives and senators or 
whether they have the backing of many. 

The same is true throughout coverage of the legislature. 
All reporters on this run should know the General Assembly 
members and the trends of the farm bloc, the public utilities 
bloc, the net income tax bloc, and the schools bloc. 

Not only will such knowledge help him in writing more sig- 
nificant and truthful stories but it also will help him in getting 
them—he will know where to look for and from what source 
to expect the major developments. 

Then and not till then will the reporter be the most import- 
ant man in the organization. But he must have a wide ac- 
quaintance including all classes of the paper’s readers. He 
must possess a critical judgment, which will help him to weigh 
facts correctly. He should know all the groups that make up 
a legislature—or a city council. He should possess intellectual 
curiosity and a great deal of specialized knowledge. He 
should be able to use his wits to gain his ends, and never go 
back to the office without his whole story. He should have 
poise, be affable and tactful, and while much of his material 
must be obtained by patience and diligence, he should learn 
the art of making it picturesque and enthusiastic. 

Never in the history of this country was this sort of report- 
ing so greatly needed. The reporter without a background of 
sociology, of finance and political science cannot hope to reach 
the high places. 

The men from the class room, like Tugwell of Columbia 
and Warren of Cornell, are doing great things, upsetting old 
theories of government. Only the brightest newspaper men 
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can keep up with them. The thirty dollar a week men do 
not even know what these men are talking about. 

Never was there a future so bright for the thoroughly com- 
petent newspaper man, and—it may also be said—never was 


there such a need for thorough teaching in backgrounds for 
the reporter. 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND 
THE NEW DEAL 


By WILLarp GrosvENOR BLEYER 
University of Wisconsin 


In the last six months of 1933 there was more discussion 
of the freedom of the press in this country than in the one 
hundred and thirty-five years since the violent debate about 
the Sedition Act of 1798. A visitor from Mars might well 
conclude that Congress or the President of the United States 
was proposing some curb on newspapers as drastic as that 
enacted in the early years of the Republic. After inquiring 
as to the cause of all the present discussion, he would discover 
that Congress in passing the National Industrial Recovery 
Act in June, 1933, had given President Roosevelt power to 
license all units of any business or industry under the follow- 
ing conditions set forth in Section 4 (b): 


Whenever the President shall find that destructive wage or price 
cutting or other activities contrary to the policy of this title [which 
pertains to voluntary agreements between units in business and in- 
dustry] are being practiced in any trade or industry or any subdivision 
thereof, and, after such public notice and hearing as he may specify, 
shall find it essential to license business enterprises in order to make 
effective a code of fair competition or an agreement under this title 
or otherwise to effectuate the policy of this title, and shall publicly so 
announce, no person shall, after a date fixed in such announcement, 
engage in or carry on any business, in or affecting interstate or foreign 
commerce, specified in such announcement, unless he shall have first 
obtained a license issued pursuant to such regulations as the President 
shall prescribe. The President may suspend or revoke any such license, 
after due notice and opportunity for hearing, for violations of the terms 
or conditions thereof. Any order of the President suspending or re- 
voking any such license shall be final if in accordance with law. 


Our Martian might ask why newspaper publishers were so 
greatly disturbed by this section of the NIRA, since the con- 
ditions under which the press might be licensed were such that 
no reputable publisher would be likely to be guilty of them. 
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Are American newspaper publishers, he might ask, so unscrup- 
ulous a lot of business men that they are likely to engage in 
‘destructive wage and price cutting” or other practices con- 
trary to the agreements that they had voluntarily entered into 
between themselves, with the approval of the President, in 
the emergency that made necessary the enactment by Congress 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act? 

If the visitor from Mars were to ask us this question, we 
could only reply that in our experience as teachers of jour- 
nalism we had found newspaper publishers as a whole, a much 
more honest, scrupulous, and well intentioned group than many 
other American business men. We could tell him that they 
have not wrecked banks containing the savings of thousands of 
men and women; they have not speculated with and lost other 
people’s money; they have not built up crazily constructed and 
financed holding companies, the stocks and bonds of which 
were sold to innocent investors. It has not been necessary to 
call grand juries to investigate newspaper publishing or to have 
committees of the United States Senate probe into the news- 
paper business. No, we might add, the overwhelming ma- 
jority of newspaper publishers have conducted the business of 
their papers honestly, even though like all other business men 
they have been trying to make as much money as possible. 

“Have leaders in other forms of business and industry re- 
fused to sign codes because of this licensing provision in the 
NIRA?” our visitor might inquire. 

“No,” we should again reply. 

“Has the President found is necessary to license any other 
kind of business or industry, or to threaten to do so?” 

‘“‘No; none has been licensed and none has been threatened 
with licensing.” | 

“But, even if the President were convinced that newspaper 
publishers were indulging in ‘destructive wage or price cutting’ 
or in other activities contrary to the agreements that they had 
entered into,” he might go on, “I read in this Act that they 
are entitled to a ‘public notice and hearing’ before a licensing 
system could be established, and that, if then the President 
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finds necessary the ‘suspending or revoking of any such license,’ 
his action ‘shall be final if in accordance with law.’ That seems 
fair enough.” 

“Yes,’’ we have to admit. 

“If, as you say,” he might continue, “your Federal Con- 
stitution declares that ‘Congress shall make no law... 
abridging freedom of speech, or of the press,’ how can the 
President suspend or revoke the license of any newspaper, 
since the Act provides that such an action must be ‘in accord- 
ance with law’? Isn’t your Constitution the highest law of the 
land?” 

“Yes,” we have to admit again. 

“Well, all this is too much for me,” our bewildered visitor 
might well exclaim; “I am going back to my native planet, 
without understanding all this pother about freedom of the 
press in your country.” 

Personally, I have found myself, as a student for many 
years of the history of journalism in England and America 
whose research has included the evolution of the freedom of 
the press in both countries, as much bewildered during the 
last half year as would be our imaginary Martian. In study- 
ing the utterances of many recent writers and speakers on the 
subject, I have found errors in dates and in historical events, 
as well as misinterpretations of historical facts. I have found 
what seemed to me loose thinking, illogical conclusions, and 
dire prophesies without much basis in the realities of the situ- 
ation. I cannot believe that American newspaper publishers 
under any circumstances would indulge in “destructive wage 
or price cutting” or any other violation of the agreements 
that they have voluntarily entered into among themselves with 
the approval of the President, to such an extent that the Presi- 
dent would be compelled to call them on the carpet and 
threaten to license all the newspapers in this country. 

There are, however, some other, and to me more significant, 
aspects of the question of freedom of the press that I think 
deserve consideration, particularly in connection with the New 
Deal and its possible developments in the future. 
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All the recent events leading up to the crisis in which this 
country found itself when President Roosevelt was inaugurated 
last March are too fresh in our memories to need recapitu- 
lation. We need not be reminded that the purpose of the 
NIRA is to relieve unemployment generally, including that 
in the news, business, and mechanical departments of our news- 
papers. Unfortunately the six months’ delay on the part of 
the newspaper publishers in drawing up a satisfactory code 
has not resulted in relieving unemployment, except in so far 
as some papers signed the blanket code and others voluntarily 
increased their staffs. 

We are all familiar with the economic developments in this 
country during the last forty years, the period of the so-called 
Second Industrial Revolution, with its remarkable technolo- 
gical advances; with its mass production and standardization 
of products; with its mergers and consolidations, resulting in 
larger and larger units in business and industry. As a result 
of these tremendous changes we have reached the stage of 
economic development known as monopolistic capitalism. 

Newspapers, as private business enterprises, have been 
swept along with these economic currents, willy nilly. Mergers 
of newspapers, and the complete elimination of some of the 
oldest papers, have resulted in a steady reduction in the num- 
ber of dailies. Plants have grown larger and larger. More 
and more capital has been necessary for new and bigger build- 
ings, improved presses, more and better linotypes, new type- 
casters, automatic stereotyping machines, more and faster de- 
livery trucks, better and more expensive news and feature 
services. The business of newspaper publishing, as measured 
by growth of circulation and volume of advertising, became 
larger and larger every year up to the present depression. 

One important result of all these changes has been that, 
instead of great individual editors with country-wide reputa- 
tions, such as Greeley, Bennett, Raymond, Bowles, Dana, 
Medill and Godkin, who owned the whole or a part of the 
papers they edited, we have prominent newspaper publishers 
employing editors of their papers men who are unknown or 
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little known outside the profession. The personally edited 
newspapers of the nineteenth century have given way, in’ our 
large cities at least, to the institutional newspaper of which 
the publisher is the public representative and spokesman. All 
of the million readers of the Chicago-Tribune, for example, 
have heard of Col. Robert McCormick, its publisher, but it 
is doubtful if more than a few hundred could name its chief 
editorial writer or its managing editor. 

It is interesting to note that it has been the newspaper pub- 
lishers who have been most active in the discussions about the 
freedom of the press. Apparently the rank and file of New 
York newspaper men were somewhat skeptical about some 
of this insistence on freedom of the press, because, at a meet- 
ing of the newly organized New York Newspaper Guild in 
November, a resolution was adopted reaffirming the import- 
ance of liberty of the press, but declaring, 


That we do not believe, however, that the newspaper industry, which 
asserts its freedom from governmental interference with news or free 
comment on news, can rightfully evade responsibility to assume, by 
organization under a code of fair practice, the same responsibilities for 
public welfare that other industries are being called upon to assume. 


In a capitalistic economy like ours, the success of a news- 
paper as a private business enterprise is measured in terms of 
profit. With advertising providing from two-thirds to six- 
sevenths of revenues, the financial fortunes of a newspaper 
are profoundly affected by the rise or fall of the barometer 
of business. When business prospers, newspapers prosper. 
When business is depressed, newspaper revenues decline. Like 
all business and industry, newspapers in periods of depression 
must cut expenses, reduce salaries and wages, and drop em- 
ployees in all departments. Unlike many other forms of 
business, however, daily newspapers have not suffered in the 
present depression to such an extent that they have been driven 
into bankruptcy. 

But the newspaper, obviously, is more than a private busi- 
ness enterprise. ‘It is an institution in a democratic society and 
government. The whole theory of the importance of public 
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opinion in a popular government is based on the supplying 
by newspapers of accurate information concerning all signi- 
ficant current events and issues, as well as on the honest, intel- 
ligent interpretation of these events and issues. The best 
way to prevent unsound opinions, as Thomas Jefferson said, 
is ‘to give them (the people) full information of their affairs 
thro’ the channels of the public papers, and to contrive that 
these papers should penetrate the whole mass of the people.” 

American daily newspapers undoubtedly now “penetrate the 
whole mass of the people,” for enough copies are printed 
daily to supply every family with one in city and country. The 
question then remains whether or not newspapers, as private 
business enterprises whose fortunes are closely bound up with 
those of business and industry, through the revenues derived 
from advertising, are in a position to give their readers, in 
Jefferson’s words, “full information of their affairs.” 

For answer to that question let us look at the effects of 
monopolistic capitalism on the daily press. To what extent, 
for example, do existing daily papers enjoy a monopoly in the 
cities in which they are published? What effects may this 
monopoly have on them and on public opinion? 

In an editorial in the Editor & Publisher on December 9, 
some interesting results were given of a study made by that 
publication of the number of daily newspapers in cities of 
various sizes. In this computation each paper was counted 
as a separate unit; that is, when a morning paper and an even- 
ing paper are published in the same city by one company, they 
were counted as two papers. 


Distribution of Daily Newspapers Printed In English 
According to Size of Cities 
(Editor &° Publisher, Dec. 9, 1933) 


Size of Cities Number of Cities Number of Dailies 
Under 10,000 .................... 630 (44.9%)....-.......---- 671 (35.3%) 
10,000-—24,999 _.....w.. SS eee 533 (28.1%) 
25,000—49,999 oo. 160 (11.4%)..........--.... 232 (12.2%) 
50,000-74,999 oo... 60 ( 4.2%).........2---00- 105 ( 5.5%) 
75,000-—99,999 ow... a > | ee 63 ( 3.3%) 








1,305 (93 %) 1,604 (84.6%) 
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100,000-249,999 59 (4 %) 

250,000-499,999 25 ( 1.7%) 
k > 8 ( 

1,0000,000 or more 2. 5 








1,402 (99.5%) , (99.8%) 


In order to determine how many daily papers or the com- 
panies that published two papers in a city enjoy a monopoly, 
I made a rapid check of the papers listed in the 1933 Year 
Book of the Editor & Publisher and obtained the following 
results, which may contain some slight errors, as neither the 
Year Book nor the check may be entirely accurate. 

In cities under 10,000 in population, of which there are 
630 with daily papers, the papers numbered 671. That is, in 
all but 41 of these cities there is only one independent daily 
paper. In other words, one paper, or one company publishing 
two papers, has a monopoly in 93 per cent of these cities with 
less than 10,000 inhabitants. 

In cities between 10,000 and 25,000 in population, of which 
there are 427, daily papers number 533, but in only 53 of 
these cities are two or three dailies published by independent 
companies. Hence in 374, or 87 per cent, of these cities one 
paper or one company has a monopoly. 

In cities between 25,000 and 50,000 in population, of which 
there are 160, dailies number 232, but in only 34 of these cities 
are two dailies published by independent companies. Accord- 
ingly, in 126, or 78 per cent, of cities of this size one paper 
or one company has a monopoly. 

In cities between 50,000 and 75,000 in population, of which 
there are 60, daily papers number 105, but in only 20 of these 
cities are two papers published by independent companies. 
Therefore, in 40, or 66 per cent, of these cities one paper or 
one company has a monopoly. 

In cities between 75,000 and 100,000 in population, of 
which there are 28, 63 dailies are issued, but in only 15 of 
these cities are two or three papers issued by independent com- 
panies. Hence in only 13, or 46 per cent, of these cities one 
paper or one company has a monopoly. 
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Summarizing these results for cities under 100,000 in popu- 
lation, of which there are 1305, we find that in only 163 are 
there two or three dailies published by independent companies; 
hence in 1142, or 87 per cent, one paper or one company has a 
monopoly. 

It is true, of course, that in cities over 100,000 in population 
there is more competition, but even in these larger cities the 
monopolistic tendency in present-day newspaper publishing is 
evident. Only one morning paper is now published in such large 
cities as Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Providence, Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus (Ohio), 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Des Moines, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, Louisville, Memphis, Atlanta, Houston, 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Richmond (Va.), 
Denver, Portland (Ore.), and Seattle. One company owns 
all the dailies issued in New Bedford (Mass.), Springfield 
(Mass.), Duluth, Des Moines, Wilmington (Del.), and 
Charleston (S. C.). There are only one morning and one 
evening paper in the following large cities: Hartford (Conn.), 
New Haven (Conn.), Tampa, Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tulsa, 
Grand Rapids (Mich.), and Denver. Only two companies 
own all the morning and evening papers published in each of 
these cities: Providence, Hartford, Albany, Rochester, New- 
ark, Dayton, Toledo, Indianapolis, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Louisville, Chattanooga, Memphis, Nashville, Nor- 
folk (Va.), Charleston, Birmingham, Fort Worth, San An- 
tonio, Denver, and Salt Lake .City. In Chicago forty years 
ago there were seven morning papers printed in English; to- 
day there are only two. 

From these facts what conclusions may be drawn in regard 
to freedom of the press and the possible influence of news- 
papers on public opinion? 


First. — Newspaper publishing has been following the same 
course as all other forms of capitalistic enterprise in so far 
as concentration of ownership is concerned. Just as our capi- 
talistic economy has reached the so-called monopolistic stage 
in industry and business, so newspapers tend constantly toward 
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a greater and greater degree on monopoly. If space per- 
mitted, the linking up of newspapers into chains might be 
considered as another example of concentration in ownership. 
Suffice it to say that, according to the 1933 Year Book of the 
Editor & Publisher, there are in this country 64 daily news- 
paper chains consisting of 315 daily papers. 


Second. — Newspapers may continue to enjoy complete free- 
dom, but in most cities their readers, and even their adver- 
tisers, have little or no freedom in their choice of a local daily. 
In 87 per cent of the cities of less than 100,000 inhabitants, 
newspaper readers and advertisers have no choice at all, be- 
cause only one paper is published, or if two papers are issued, 
they are the product of one company. Moreover, 82 per 
cent of all the dailies in this country (or of the companies 
that issue them) have a monopoly in their communities. 

It may be argued that a paper cannot survive even as a 
monopoly unless it gives readers and advertisers what they 
want. But what alternatives have readers under such monopo- 
listic conditions? They cannot well get along without read- 
ing the local daily, because it is their only means of keeping 
informed about local affairs. So, too, advertisers must use 
the local daily or resort to other forms of publicity, such as 
direct mail advertising, hand bills, or shopping papers. If 
the one local daily is very unsatisfactory, leading citizens may 
threaten to start another paper or may try to buy out the 
owner of the existing paper. As a matter of fact, however, 
they are not likely to adopt either of these remedies. They 
go on finding fault with the unsatisfactory paper and take no 
steps to change its character. 

In the case of other local monopolies such as the public 
utility companies furnishing telephones, electric light and 
power, gas, and water, many states provide regulatory com- 
missions, to which local groups of citizens may complain, thus 
often obtaining relief when they consider rates too high or 
services unsatisfactory. To suggest any such regulation for 
monopolistic newspapers by governmental agencies would be 
to invite protests from newspaper publishers, who would see 
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in such regulation a danger to freedom of the press. Under 
existing conditions in American government and politics, their 
fears would be by no means groundless. Whether or not, 
under codes for self-regulation as provided for by the NIRA 
or voluntarily entered into by publishers without reference to 
the NIRA, newspaper publishing can take steps toward regu- 
lating itself without governmental direction, remains to be 
seen. Certainly the codes thus far developed for daily news- 
papers promise no such self-regulation. 


Third. — In the monopolistic character of present-day news- 
paper publishing lies great danger to the formation of sound 
public opinion. With a single daily, or two daily papers issued 
by one company, as the only source of current news and of 
discussion of current news and issues in 87 per cent of the 
cities in this country having less than 100,000 inhabitants, 
the citizens in these 1,305 cities are entirely dependent upon 
the decisions of these publishers as to what news and com- 
ments shall be printed. It is unquestionably within the power 
of the publisher of the only daily paper or papers in a city 
to determine how completely and how accurately the news of 
the day — local, state, national, and international — shall be 
presented to his readers. The overwhelming majority of citi- 
zens in every community, which includes not only the city but 
the surrounding trading area, form their opinions on the basis 
of the news and comment that they read in their local daily. 
If the publisher of the only daily or dailies sees fit to color 
and suppress news, to print publicity and propaganda in the 
guise of news, and to comment unfairly on current news and 
issues, he can do so with impunity. In other words, freedom 
of the press gives the publisher the right to mislead readers 
as well as to enlighten and guide them aright. Whether or 
not he does the one or the other rests with him alone to 
decide. 

Possibly, if effective self-regulation of newspaper publishing 
ever comes, his fellow publishers may be able to prevent him 
from abusing his power, but no provision for self-regulation 
of this kind has appeared in any newspaper code as yet. A 
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code of fair practices, it would seem, should not be limited 
to the business of newspaper publishing but should be con- 
cerned with the press as a social institution. Freedom of the 
press carries with it duties and responsibilities. Organized 
newspaper publishers should insist that all of their members 
live up to them most scrupulously. 

Since it is popular to cite the fathers of the Constitution on 
the issue of freedom of the press, it may be well to recall 
what Thomas Jefferson wrote from Paris to James Madison 
when the question of guaranteeing the liberty of the press was 
being debated in the constitutional convention. He said, “A 
declaration that the federal government will never restrain the 
presses from printing any thing they please, will not take away 
the liability of the printers for false facts printed.” Appar- 
ently Jefferson held that even a constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of the press did not protect publishers who falsified 
facts by printing colored news or by suppressing news, or who 
printed publicity and propaganda in the form of news. 

Newspaper publishers, in some instances at least, seem now 
to be trying to maintain the same Jaissez-faire doctrine with 
reference to freedom of the press that advocates of rugged 
individualism are attempting to insist on for business and 
industry. In fact, historically the struggle for freedom of the 
press parallels closely the fight for a laissez-faire economy. 
Just as a planned economy, with restrictions on production, 
profits, and the right of business men and industrialists to 
manage their affairs as they see fit, is repugnant to all who 
believe in the old individualism, so any regulation, even if 
it be self-regulation, seems to be regarded by some newspaper 
publishers as an invasion of their sacred right to run their 
papers as they see fit. 

True freedom of the press does not confer on publishers 
the right to color and suppress news or print publicity and 
propaganda as news, or to indulge in unfair editorial tactics . 
to accomplish their ends. Just as the discredited laissez-faire 
individualism has brought us to the present crisis in our eco- 
nomic life, so unrestricted freedom of the press may prove 
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equally disastrous to democratic government and society. We 
shall always have honest differences of opinion as to the best 
means of bringing about the greatest good for the greatest 
number, and the press should have the right to present and 
advocate these different opinions. But this does not mean 
complete freedom to maintain news and editorial policies de- 
signed merely to advance the personal, political, or class in- 
terests of publishers regardless of their effects on society as 
a whole. Public welfare, not private advantage, must be the 
goal of editors and publishers who insist on rights and privil- 
eges for their papers. 


Finally. — What is likely to be the ultimate status of the 
press under the New Deal? Will it have as much freedom 
as it has today, or will it be subject to some form of regu- 
lation? 

The answer to that question depends largely on how the 
New Deal develops. If the New Deal means self-regulation 
of business and industry, including newspaper publishing as a 
private business enterprise, everything depends upon how suc- 
cesseful that self-regulation proves to be in remedying the 
evils of the old laissez-faire economy. If self-regulation is 
unsuccessful, we shall have more depressions and possibly an- 
other war. 

Those who believe that capitalistic economy the world over 
is doomed, naturally hold that no New Deal will save this 
or any other highly industrialized nation. Monopolistic capi- 
talism, they declare, will destroy itself. We may try some 
form of fascism, with the government attempting to save pri- 
vate business and industry by means of state socialism. When 
this fails, some form of communism is bound to follow. Or 
before we have communism, we may have another war, they 
believe, because monopolistic capitalism tends to become im- 
perialistic capitalism in its struggle for world markets, and 
imperialistic capitalism leads inevitably to clashes between com- 
peting capitalistic nations. The aftermath of such a war, they 
declare, will likewise be some form of communism. 

What effects these possible changes in our national life will 
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produce it is hard to say, because no highly industrialized 
nation has been operating long enough under any form of 
either fascism or communism to warrant a judgment on the 
results. Germany under Hitler demonstrates the nearest ap- 
proach to fascism in a modern capitalistic nation, but this new 
deal in Germany is still less than a year old. Russia was an 
agricultural rather than an industrial nation when the com- 
munists took over the government, and the form of socialistic 
state which they have developed offers little to guide prophets 
in forecasting the future of Great Britain or of the United 
States. were they to adopt some form of communism. 

So, too, it is difficult to predict what will happen to the press 
in this country if and when fascism or communism comes. 
The fact that the newspapers of Italy, Russia, and Germany 
enjoy no real freedom does not prove that the press under 
some kind of fascism or communism in Anglo-Saxon countries 
would suffer a like fate. After all, it is only in England and 
in the United States that the press has been completely free 
for over a century and a quarter. These two countries are 
the only ones in which freedom of the press has been a long- 
established tradition. 

We must always remember that in this country during the 
last one hundred and twenty-five years no serious attempt has 
been made, either by the federal government or by state 
authorities, to limit the freedom of the press. During that 
time we have engaged in four wars, two of them — the Civil 
War and the World War — struggles of major importance. 
Nevertheless, in all these great national crises the press has 
enjoyed an unusual degree of liberty. The restrictions im- 
posed upon newspapers in war time were trifling. Those 
writers and speakers who have been so greatly disturbed by 
what may be done to the press under the NIRA seem to forget 
these facts. 

Whether, under the developments resulting from the New 
Deal, we move to the right toward fascism or to the left to- 
ward socialism and communism, we shall still hold to our 
traditional ideas of the rights of newspapers to furnish us the 
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news of the day in as complete and as accurate a form as 
possible and to comment on current news and issues in as fair 
and as unbiased a manner as possible. Perhaps we shall in- 
sist more vigorously in the future that the press perform these 
functions in a satisfactory manner, but such insistence need not 
restrict the true freedom of the press. It will merely mean 
that newspaper publishers shall not have unlimited power to 
mislead readers, rather than to lead them in the direction 
that the people and their government decide is the right one. 
If the state enters into partnership with business under some 
kind of fascism, many newspapers as private business enter- 
prises will have little trouble in following such leadership. If 
the workers are in the saddle under socialism or communism, 
the task of newspapers will be harder, because the atti- 
tude of many daily papers is more sympathetic toward business 
and industry than toward labor. 

In the end, freedom of the press will depend, as Alexander 
Hamilton predicted in one of The Federalist papers, not on 
any constitutional guarantee but on public opinion, the spirit 
of the people and of their government. Let me quote his 
words in closing: 


On the subject of the liberty of the press, as much as has been said, 
I cannot forbear adding a remark or two: in the first place, I observe, 
that there is not one syllable concerning it in the constitution of this 
State [New York’s first constitution]; in the next, I contend that 
whatever has been said about it in any other State amounts to nothing. 
What signifies a declaration that “the liberty of the press shall be 
inviolably preserved”? What is liberty of the press? Who can give 
any definition which would not leave the utmost latitude for evasion? 
I hold it to be impracticable; and from this I infer that its security, 
whatever fine declarations may be inserted in any constitution respect- 
ing it, must altogether depend on public opinion, and on the general 
spirit of the people and of the government. And here, after all 
must we seek for the only solid basis for all our rights. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS AND 
DEPARTMENTS OF JOURNALISM 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 27 AND 238, 1933 


The annual convention of the American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism was called to order in executive session at 
7:45 p. m., Wednesday, December 27, 1933, in the West Room of 
the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. In the absence of President Fred J. 
Lazell (Iowa) and Vice President Vernon McKenzie (Washington), 
Secretary-Treasurer H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) took charge of the 
meeting and called for nominations for chairman of the convention. 
C. E. Rogers (Kansas State) moved that F. L. Mott, as the repre- 
sentative of Iowa, be chosen as chairman. William L. Mapel (Wash- 
ington and Lee) moved to amend Rogers’ motion to provide that the 
secretary-treasurer prepare a telegram to be sent to President Lazell, 
expressing sympathy for him in his illness and regretting his inability 
to be present. Ralph L. Crosman (Colorado) moved to amend the 
amendment to provide that Mapel should prepare the message of sym- 
pathy. The amendments, having been seconded, were voted upon in 
order and approved. The motion, as amended, was then unanimously 
approved, and Mott assumed the chair. The message of sympathy 
prepared by Mapel was later sent by telegraph to President Lazell. 

Upon roll call it was determined that the following seventeen mem- 
ber institutions were represented: Boston University (Harry B. 
Center), University of Colorado (Ralph L. Crosman), University 
of Georgia (John E. Drewry), University of Illinois (Lawrence W. 
Murphy), University of Iowa (F. L. Mott, Edward F. Mason), 
Iowa State College (Blair Converse), University of Kansas (Miss 
Helen O. Mahin, Alfred J. Graves), Kansas State College (C. E. 
Rogers), Marquette University (J. L. O’Sullivan, Maynard W. 
Brown), University of Michigan (J. L. Brumm, Wesley H. Maurer), 
University of Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey, Reginald Coggeshall), 
State University of Montana (Robert L. Housman), University of 
Nebraska (Gayle C. Walker), University of Oklahoma (H. H. 
Herbert), Stanford University (Buford O. Brown), Washington and 
Lee University (William L. Mapel), University of Wisconsin (Willard 
G. Bleyer). The proxy of Kentucky was held by Wisconsin, and the 
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proxy of Syracuse was held by Boston. Of the thirty members of the 
association, nineteen were represented in person or by proxy. Columbia, 
Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, Northwestern, Ohio State, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Texas, and Washington were not repre- 
sented. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer was presented by 


Herbert (Oklahoma), as follows: 


The report of the secretary-treasurer, by constitutional mandate, falls under 
three heads: (1) the work of the association; (2) the meetings and action of 
the executive committee; and (3) the receipts and expenditures during the year. 
This report is arranged under the three headings. 

1. The work of the association is conducted by its general officers and six 
especially constituted agencies. The latter are (1) the committee and the edi- 
torial board having charge of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY; (2) the Council on 
Education for Journalism, which is given the responsibility, among other duties, 
of looking into the qualifications of institutions seeking admission to the asso- 
ciation; (3) the Council on Research in Journalism, which encourages and 
evaluates the investigative activities of teachers of journalism; (4) the coin- 
mittee on co-operation with newspapers, which joins its efforts with those of 
similar committees from other organizations; (5) the placement interchange 
bureau, which seeks to guide the interinstitutional exchange of teachers and 
assistants; and (6) the lecture bureau, which gathers and disseminates infor- 
mation as to available lecturers in the field of journalism. All these special 
agencies report directly to the association. 

2. The executive committee held no meetings in 1933. It took no formal 
action on any issue, but supported President Lazell in his plan of polling the 
membership as to its choice of a convention city. The referendum, taken in 
October, showed a clear preference for Chicago as the place of meeting. 

3. The financial affairs of the association are set forth in the appended 
report. During the year the secretary-treasurer has discovered that the budgets 
of some institutions do not make adequate provision for the membership fee of 
the association. For this reason the failure on the part of some members to 
pay the annual fee is not attributable to individual neglect or lack of interest. 
Nevertheless the association should clearly define its policy toward institutions 
which desire the benefits of membership but are disinclined or unable to pay 
the annual fee. 

FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1933 
RECEIPTS 
Balance shown by 1932 report $249.06 
Interest earned to January 1, 1933 6.85 
1932 membership dues, Missouri, Montana and Texas 60.00 
1933 membership dues, twenty-five members 500.00 
Interest earned to July 1, 1933 4.02 $819.93 
ExPENDITURES 


Apr. 3 F. L. Mott, QuaArTerty appropriation (plus check 
tax) $170.57 
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Apr. 6 Transcript-Enterprise Publishing Co., stationery for 
officers (plus check tax) : 9.01 
June 28 F. L. Mott, QuArTeRLy appropriation (plus check 
tax) 489.59 
Dec. 27 Fred J. Lazell, telegrams to convention speakers (plus 
check tax) 17.73 
Dec. 27 Western Union Telegraph Co., telegrams on conven- 
tion arrangements (plus check tax) 17.02 
Dec. 27 Boulder Publishing, Inc., half of cost of convention 
programs (plus check tax) 11.92 715.84 
Balance on hand, December 27, 1933........... = $104.09 


(Dues from Syracuse and Wisconsin for 1932 and from Boston, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri, and Syracuse for 1933 not received at the time this report 
was prepared.) 


ACCOUNT WITH JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 1933 
Customary grant of $80 per issue to support of QUARTERLY........$320.00 
*Additional grant authorized for support of QUARTERLY.............. 340.12 $660.12 
Apr. 3 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY account... 170.55 
June 28 Paid F. L. Mott on JOURNALISM QUARTERLY account... 489.57 660.12 
Account balanced, December 27, 1933. 
*At Minneapolis, on December 28, 1931, the association authorized the execu- 
tive committee to appropriate necessary funds for the support of the magazine. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1934 
EsTIMATED RECEIPTS 























On hand, January 1, 1934 $104.09 

1932 dues unpaid (estimated collections) 20.00 

1933 dues unpaid (estimated collections) 60.00 

1934 dues of thirty members. 600.00 

Interest to be earned 5.00 $789.09 

ESTIMATED ExPENDITURES 

Current expenses of the association, 1934. $100.00 

1934 customary grant to the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY.................... 320.00 

Additional grant for support of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY....... 340.00 760.00 
Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1934.............- $28.09 


H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1933. 


The secretary-treasurer also submitted his annual report for 1932, 
including financial statements, as published in the JOURNALISM 
QuarTERLY for March, 1933 (pages 85-88). By general consent this 
report was not read in detail. By motion the reports of the secretary- 
treasurer for the years 1932 and 1933 were approved, except as to 
the financial statements, which were referred to the auditing committec 
for consideration. 

In connection with the recommendations of the secretary-treasurer 
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that the association define its policy as to members which become de- 
linquent in the payment of dues, it was suggested that an opportunity 
be given to any such members represented at the convention to make 
statements as to the situations which obtain in their respective institu- 
tions. Several explanations were made of conditions which have de- 
layed the payment of the institutional dues. After a discussion of ways 
in which the association might be helpful to members which find it 
difficult to pay the dues, Murphy (Illinois) moved that the secretary- 
treasurer-elect communicate with Syracuse University, which is de- 
linquent in the payment of its dues for 1932 and 1933, suggesting 
that an effort be made to obtain funds from sources other than the 
university itself, The motion, seconded by Rogers (Kansas State), 
was approved. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin), chairman of the Council on Education for 
Journalism, reported that but one application for membership, that 
of the University of Southern California, had been submitted to it 
during the year. He outlined the qualifications of the school of jour- 
nalism at Southern California and stated that a majority of the council, 
which had suffered the loss of one member through the death of 
Everett W. Smith of Stanford University, had voted to recommend 
the institution for election to membership. After a statement in sup- 
port of this recommendation made by Brown (Stanford), Bleyer moved 
that the association proceed to a vote upon the application. Murphy 
(Illinois) seconded the motion, but when objection was raised that 
less than two thirds of the members of the association were represented 
in the meeting, Bleyer, with the consent of his second, withdrew his 
motion and moved instead that, unless at least two-thirds of the mem- 
bers are represented in the session on December 28, the vote on Southern 
California’s application be conducted by mail by the Council on Edu- 
cation. The motion, seconded by Murphy (Illinois), was approved. 

In the absence of Banner (Pennsylvania State), no report was given 
of the placement interchange bureau, of which he is director. Mapel 
(Washington and Lee) gave an informal report of the activities of the 
lecture bureau, of which he is director. These activities were con- 
fined to the year 1931-32, during which four institutions were assisted 
in obtaining speakers. Since the fall of 1932 the bureau has been 
inactive, since many institutions have not had available funds for the 
payment of speakers’ expenses and fees. Murphy (Illinois) moved that 
the report be received. The motion, seconded by Rogers (Kansas 
State), was approved. 
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Bleyer (Wisconsin), member of the association’s committee on co- 
operation between newspapers and schools of journalism, reported that 
the last meeting of the joint committee was held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
May 7, 1932. Since that date no action has been taken by the com- 
mittee, although the members have maintained contact with each other. 
The committee of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association has 
agreed to present the matter to its parent body, but because of un- 
settled conditions in the newspaper field no immediate action is to be 
expected. The Inland Press Association is coéperating, but has not 
appointed a special committee on the matter. The Southern Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association is not inclined at this time to participate in the 
program. Crosman (Colorado) moved that the report be adopted. 
The motion, seconded by Brown (Stanford), was approved. 

The report of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for 1933 was submitted 
by Mott (Iowa), editor, as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE JOURNALISM QUARTERLY FOR 1933 












































ExPENSES 

500 copies March QuARTERLY (printing, binding, and mailing) ................ $259.35 
500 copies June QUARTERLY (printing, binding, and mailing) —................ 374.00 
510 copies September QUARTERLY (printing, binding, and mailing).......... 265.00 
575 copies. December QUARTERLY (printing, binding, and mailing) ............ 304.00 
Stamps 28.22 
Telegrams 3.28 
Letterheads and envelopes. 11.00 
Engraving 7.15 
Postage deposists (mailing QUARTERLY) 10.00 
Translation 10.00 
I -seecenteitacininginetecsndsilenchgspmeinlaiaibiniigitaiiinatitansecaianaiviniatainineiies 3.24 

$1,275.24 

RECEIPTS 

American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism................ $170.55 
American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism.............. 489.57 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 150.00 
Six per cent interest on $400 from July 1 to October 1, 1933_.................... 6.00 
Six per cent interest on $135 from October 1 to December 1, 1933.............. 2.02 
Advertising 155.50 
Library subscriptions 157.65 
Kappa Tau Alpha subscriptions 90.00 
EE NR ARTE EL LOT ETL Nee RT Oe — 44.65 
ee be 9.30 

$1,275.24 


The financial report for the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY for 1933 is presented 
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herewith. It shows a reduction of about $170 in the cost of printing for the 
year, and slight increases in library and non-member subscriptions, so that the 
amount paid out by the two associations for the support of the QUARTERLY has 
been reduced by $223.43. A renewed effort is being made to induce the H. W. 
Wilson Company to index the JoURNALIsM QUARTERLY in their International 
Index. That would result, without doubt, in a substantial increase in library 
subscriptions. Members of the association may help to bring this about by 
seeing to it that their own libraries ask the publishers of the International Index 
to include the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 

The QuaARTERLY has been favored by the submission of a considerable number 
of excellent manuscripts during the past year. An effort has been made to keep 
the standard of scholarship high and at the same time to furnish a variety of 
material to our readers. The publication of the Kingsbury-Hart study in the 
Measurement of Ethics of American Newspapers has required much space, but 
it has seemed to the editor that the study was of sufficient significance to de- 
mand publication, even though the appearance of other valuable articles was 
thereby postponed. Another factor which has resulted in some congestion in 
the QuARTERLY’s Manuscript files at the present time was the publication of a 
world-wide symposium on journalism in 1933 in the December number. The 
articles which made up this symposium were solicited by the editor throughout 
the year, between fifty and seventy-five letters having been sent out in making 
the arrangements. 

These two features of the QUARTERLY have attracted fairly wide attention. 
The number of foreign correspondents of the QUARTERLY is greatly increasing. 
Scholars in France, Germany, Austria, Japan, and the Philippines have been 
particularly interested in the QUARTERLY’s work. 

In conjunction with the secretary of the association, I wish to raise the ques- 
tion of how long delinquent members of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism should be carried on the QUARTERLY’s subscription list. Names 
are added and stricken off upon the orders of the secretary. 

Following is an analysis of the QUARTERLY’s mailing list: 


























Members of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism.................... 195 

Members of the American Association of Schools and Department of 
Journalism sicacgcha 23 
Libraries 57 
Copies to authors 30 
Copies to publishers i 
Kappa Tau Alpha 59 
Non-members 30 
Free copies a 
422 


Extra copies of the December number were printed for sampling libraries. 
Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. Mort, Editor. 


Mott asked that the financial statement of the JOURNALISM 
QuarTERLy for 1932, as published in the magazine for March, 1933 
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(page 92), be regarded as a part of the foregoing report. Rogers 
(Kansas State) moved that the combined reports be adopted. The 
motion, seconded by Casey (Minnesota), was approved. Casey sug- 
gested that the resolutions committee take appreciative note of the 
work of Mott as editor. Rogers said that he wished his motion to be 
interpreted as conveying this idea. Mott expressed his appreciation 
of the co-operation given him by members of the association. In his 
opinion, the editorship of the QUARTERLY should be filled for stated 
terms, as are other offices of the association. 

Mapel (Washington and Lee) urged the desirability of the appoint- 
ment of a committee to suggest some new by-laws for consideration at 
the session on December 28. After some discussion as to the necessity 
of such action, Mapel moved that the chair appoint a committee on 
constitution and by-laws, to consist of three persons and to report at 
the Thursday morning session. The motion, seconded by Crosman 
(Colorado), was approved. Mapel, Murphy (Illinois) and Drewry 
(Georgia) were named to constitute the committee. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin) raised the question of the place occupied by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic fraternity, in the schools and 
departments belonging to this association. He said that he had pro- 
posed at the 1933 national convention that in the institutions belong- 
ing to this association student membership in Sigma Delta Chi be con- 
fined to persons regularly enrolled in the school or department of 
journalism. After an extended discussion of this proposal in its rela- 
tion to instruction in journalism, in which Bleyer, Converse (Iowa 
State), Casey (Minnesota), Crosman (Colorado), Murphy (Illinois), 
O’Sullivan (Marquette), Mott (Iowa), Brown (Stanford), Walker 
(Nebraska), and Drewry (Georgia) participated, Bleyer moved that 
it be the sense of this meeting that in chapters of Sigma Delta Chi 
located in institutions belonging to this association undergraduate mem- 
bership be restricted to students regularly enrolled in the school or 
department of journalism. The motion, seconded by O’Sullivan (Mar- 
quette), was approved. Bleyer then moved that a committee of three 
members be appointed by the chair to meet with Charles E. Snyder, 
chairman of the executive council of Sigma Delta Chi, Albert W. 
Bates, executive secretary of the fraternity, or any other officers resi- 
dent in Chicago, to present this subject and discuss with them the 
action taken. The motion, seconded by Walker (Nebraska), was 
approved. Bleyer, Crosman (Colorado), and Brown (Marquette) 
were appointed to constitute the committee. 
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Murphy (Illinois) called attention to the fact that the financial 
reports of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY for 1932 and 1933 had not 
been referred to the auditing committee. He moved that such reference 
be made. The motion, seconded by Drewry (Georgia), was approved. 
Chairman Mott announced the appointment of convention commit- 
tees as follows: Auditing, Brown (Stanford), Brumm (Michigan), 
Housman (Montana); nominations and place of meeting, Center 
(Boston), Casey (Minnesota), Walker (Nebraska) ; resolutions, Miss 
Mahin (Kansas), Converse (Iowa State), O’Sullivan (Marquette). 
The executive session was then adjourned. 

The convention on Thursday, December 28, was called to order at 
10 a. m. by Chairman Mott. The roll call revealed that, besides the 
institutions represented at the session on Wednesday evening, the fol- 
lowing members had representatives in attendance: Indiana University 
(Joseph A. Wright), University of Kentucky (Miss Marguerite Mc- 
Laughlin), University of Missouri (Frank L. Martin, Roscoe B. 
Ellard, E. K. Johnston), Northwestern University (H. F. Harring- 
ton, Lawrence Martin), Ohio State University (James E. Pollard). 
Member institutions represented by additional faculty members were 
Illinois (R. R. Barlow, O. C. Leiter, Charles L. Allen, F. S. Siebert, 
Burrus Dickinson), Iowa State (Mitchell V. Charnley), Wisconsin 
(W. A. Sumner, Ralph O. Nafziger, Bruce R. McCoy). Institutions 
not represented at the opening of the session were Columbia, Louisiana, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania State, Rutgers, Texas, and Washington. Later 
in the morning session C. W. Ackerman, representing Columbia, 
arrived. Besides the forty representatives of twenty-three institutions 
in attendance, a number of other interested persons were present. 

The minutes of the 1931 convention, as they appear in the March, 
1932, number of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, were approved without 
dissent. 

In the absence of President Lazell, Chairman Mott read the presi- 
dent’s address, “Developments in Reporting.”* Martin (Missouri) 
moved that the secretary-treasurer send to President Lazell a message 
of appreciation of his address and of sympathy for him in his illness. 
The motion, seconded by Bleyer (Wisconsin), was approved. (This 
message was combined in the sending with the one authorized at the 
previous evening’s session. ) 

Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), read a paper entitled “Freedom of 
the Press and the New Deal.” 


1 This paper appears in this (March) number of the QUARTERLY. 
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At the suggestion of Chairman Mott, Mitchell V. Charnley (Iowa 
State) was by motion chosen as convention secretary. 

Walker (Nebraska) moved that Bleyer’s paper be mimeographed 
and distributed to members of the association, if it is not to be pub- 
lished in the JoURNALISM QUARTERLY. Murphy (Illinois) moved as 
a substitute that the paper be published in the March, 1934, number 
of the QuaRTERLY. Walker accepted the substitution and seconded 
the motion, which was approved. 

Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota) read a paper on “Political Change 
and the Position of the Press,” pointing out that success in propaganda 
depends primarily upon the social conditions of a nation, rather than 
upon mere technique. He recounted in some detail the methods of 
the two major political parties in this country in the 1928 and the 
1932 presidential campaigns in the effort to influence public opinion. 

In the absence of Marvin G. Osborn (Louisiana), his paper on 
“Conclusions After Fourteen Years of the Teaching of Journalism” 
was not presented. 

The morning session was then adjourned. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 1:30 o’clock by Chair- 
man Mott. An address, “The Press and the New Deal,” was given 
by Carroll Binder, editorial assistant to the publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News. He expressed the view that newspaper criticism of public 
policies has been of great service in social stabilization in this country 
in the past few years. He declared that the press in general has main- 
tained its integrity and freedom of expression during the present crisis. 
His address was followed by a discussion in which Barlow (Illinois), 
Crosman (Colorado), Leiter (Illinois), and Ackerman (Columbia) 
Participated. 

Reginald Coggeshall (Minnesota) presented a paper, “Diplomatic 
Implications in International News,” in which he recounted instances 
of the far-reaching effects of the work of foreign correspondents in 
reporting events and situations having dangerous potentialities. 

The report of the Council on Research, to have been presented by 
Chairman Allen (Oregon), was omitted because of his absence. Fol- 
lowing a suggestion by Chairman Mott, Brown (Marquette) moved 
that the Council on Research be authorized to continue or renew and 
republish its bibliography of journalism projects under way, at a cost 
of not to exceed $30. The motion, seconded by Walker (Nebraska), 
was approved. 

Converse (Iowa State) gave a report of the research activities of 
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Sigma Delta Chi. He said that the fraternity is in a position to co- 
ordinate the research activities of three groups — organized publica- 
tions, schools of journalism, and individual members of Sigma Delta 
Chi. It is also able to serve as an intermediary between institutions 
fitted to conduct researches (such as schools of journalism) and the 
users of research information (publications, associations, and the like). 
He described briefly the Sigma Delta Chi occupational survey, a project 
from which will be derived much information of value to schools of 
journalism. ‘The survey, deferred in 1932 by abnormal occupational 
conditions, will be resumed as soon as conditions warrant. Sigma Delta 
Chi, he said, solicits the codperation and aid of the schools in these 
enterprises. 

Miss Mahin (Kansas) presented the report of the resolutions com- 
mittee. The following six resolutions were read and adopted without 
discussion : 


(1) Resolved, that the association express its sincere appreciation to Presi- 
dent Fred J. Lazell and to the other officers of the association who have con- 
tributed to its work during the last two years, and in particular for their 
efforts in preparing for this convention. The association desires to express 
its sympathy to President Lazell in his illness and regrets the fact that he was 
unable to attend the convention. 

(2) Resolved, that the association express its thanks to Dr. Frank L. Mott 
for acting as presiding officer during the sessions of this convention, to Presi- 
dent Lazell for his carefully developed address, and to the Chicago newspapers 
for the attention given to this meeting. 

(3) Whereas, this association has recently suffered the loss of one of the 
members of its Council on Education for Journalism, Everett W. Smith, 

Resolved, that this convention extend its deep sympathy to his family and 
to his associates at Stanford University, in his death. 

(4) Resolved, that the association express its sincere thanks to Dr. Frank 
L. Mott for his work as editor of the QuarTerRLy. Under exceptional diffi- 
culties, he has upheld the high standards of excellence of the QUARTERLY and 
devoted a great deal of time and effort to the task of editing the publication, 
and the association desires to record again its very great appreciation of his 
work, 

(5) Resolved, that the association thank its secretary-treasurer, Professor H. 
H. Herbert, for his efficient service during the past two years. 

(6) Resolved, that the association express its approval of the work of the 
joint committee of the American Society of Newspaper Editors, the National 
Editorial Association, the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism, and the American Association 
of Schools and Departments of Journalism, and that every encouragement be 
given to the efforts of this committee in working out a plan for closer co- 
operation between the schools and departments of journalism and the news- 
paper publishers and editors. 
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Resolution 7 was read, as follows: 


Resolved, that we believe true freedom of the press can best be maintained 
by effective self-regulation of newspaper editing and publishing, under a 
national code subscribed to and scrupulously upheld by all editors and pub- 
lishers. If attempts to regulate the press are to be undertaken by any govern- 
mental agencies, state or national, it will be possible only when the majority 
of citizens become convinced that the press under a national code is unable to 
correct the abuses which the public believes menace the success of democratic 
government and society. To prevent such an opinion arising among our 
people, the press should make every possible effort to maintain self-regulation 
which will correct existing evils. 


The adoption of this resolution was debated by Martin (Missouri), 
O’Sullivan (Marquette), Dickinson (Illinois), and Leiter (Illinois). 
As several members desired a record vote, the roll of members was 
called. Upon announcement of the result, which was 6 ayes, 4 noes, 
10 not voting, and 10 absent, Chairman Mott declared the resolution 
adopted by a majority of the votes cast. 

Resolution 8 was read, as follows: 


Whereas, recent efforts have been made to establish a National Guild for 
newspaper workers in the United States, with the objective of obtaining im- 
proved conditions of employment and higher professional standards, 

Resolved, that this association express its support of the principles announced 
by the National Guild. 


In the discussion of this resolution by Chairman Mott, O’Sullivan 
(Marquette), Walker (Nebraska), and Center (Boston), its wording 
was objected to as not being sufficiently explicit. Bleyer (Wisconsin) 
therefore moved that the words “as a professional organization” be 
inserted after the words “for newspaper workers.” ‘This amendment, 
seconded by Murphy (Illinois), was approved. The amended resolu- 
tion, reading as follows, was then adopted: 


Whereas, recent efforts have been made to establish a National Guild for 
newspaper workers as a professional organization in the United States, with 
the objective of obtaining improved conditions of employment and higher pro- 
fessional standards, 

Resolved, that this association express its support of the principles announced 
by the National Guild. 


The following three resolutions were read and adopted without 
discussion : 


(9) Resolved, that the association urge the Council on Research to empha- 
size, wherever possible, the importance of universities as centers of journalistic 
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research, and to maintain contacts already established with the Social Science 
Research Council and research bureaus of journalistic organizations. 

(10) Resolved, that this association reaffirm its position with regard to the 
necessity of a more careful correlation of the journalism instruction with the 
background courses, that graduates from such instruction may possess a com- 
prehensive liberal education as well as proper technical training. 

(11) Resolved, that this association deplores any interference with academic 
freedom by any agency and reaffirms its support to other organizations working 
for the protection of free and untrammeled instruction. 


Mapel (Washington and Lee) moved the adoption of the following 
report of the committee on constitution and by-laws: 

Section 1. In view of the fact that the present constitution of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism provides debatably 
adequate machinery for the continuous enforcement of its regulations, your com- 
mittee on constitution and by-laws recommends that amendments and/or by- 
laws be submitted to the members of the association for consideration at the 
1934 meeting to cover the following and any other cognate points: (1) Dues 
and payment thereof; (2) attendance by member institutions at association 
meetings; (3) progressive and adequate enlargement of library and laboratory 
facilities of member schools; (4) change in curricula by member institutions; 
(5) teaching personnel; (6) penalties for infractions of association rules; (7) 
conduct of business: quorum, etc. 

Section 2. Your committee requests that it be enlarged by the present pre- 
siding officers from three to five members and that it be continued to carry out 
the provisions of Section 1. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin) called attention to the provision of the consti- 
tution which requires that proposed amendments must be submitted in 
writing to all members at least twenty days before the convention at 
which they are to be voted upon. In the discussion which followed, 
Mapel explained that the committee believed that a number of amend- 
ments to the constitution should be adopted to “make the association 
as strong as similar organizations in other fields.” Casey (Minnesota) 
moved that the proposals of the committee should be approved by the 
Council on Education and the president before presentation to the mem- 
bers. There was no second. Murphy (Illinois) pointed out that there 
was no ground for requiring such approval, since any member has a 
right to suggest amendments. Bleyer then moved that the committee 
report to all members sixty days in advance of the 1934 convention, 
so that the officers and the council could pass on the report and place 
their recommendations before the members twenty days prior to the 
convention. ‘This motion was made as an amendment to Mapel’s 
motion to adopt the report. The amendment, seconded by Casey (Min- 
nesota), was approved. The amended motion was then approved. 
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Murphy (Illinois) suggested that the present regulation requiring 
member institutions to have at least two full-time teachers of jour- 
nalism of professorial rank be replaced by one requiring three such 
teachers, and asked for discussion of the question. No discussion fol- 
lowed, but Bleyer (Wisconsin) moved that the suggestion be referred 
to the committee on constitution and by-laws. The motion, which was 
seconded by Drewry (Georgia), was approved. 

Brown (Stanford) reported for the auditing committee that the 
accounts of the secretary-treasurer and the editor of the JOURNALISM 
QuarTERLY had been found to be accurate and in good order, and 
that the committee has approved the financial reports of both officers 
for the years 1932 and 1933. He moved the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report. ‘The motion, seconded by Martin (Missouri), was 
approved. 

Center (Boston) presented the report of the committee on nomina- 
tions and place of meeting and moved its adoption. The nominations 
were as follows: President, Kansas State (C. E. Rogers) ; vice presi- 
dent, Iowa State (Blair Converse); secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
(H. H. Herbert); member of the Council on Education, Stanford 
(Buford O. Brown), replacing Stanford (Everett W. Smith), for the 
term expiring in 1936; member of the Council on Education, Missouri 
(Frank L. Martin), succeeding Missouri (Walter Williams), for the 
term expiring in 1937; member of the Council on Education, Wis- 
consin (Willard G. Bleyer), succeeding Wisconsin (Willard G. 
Bleyer), for the term expiring in 1938; member of the Council on 
Research, Minnesota (Ralph D. Casey), succeeding Syracuse (John O. 
Simmons), for the term expiring in 1937; member of the Council on 
Research, Columbia (C. W. Ackerman), succeeding Missouri (Frank 
L. Martin), for the term expiring in 1938. Explanation was given 
that the nomination of Minnesota for a place on the Council on Re- 
search was made by a 2 to 1 vote, Casey having voted against the 
nomination. 

The motion to adopt the report was seconded by Crosman (Col- 
orado), but Ackerman (Columbia) withdrew the nomination of 
Columbia for the five-year term on the plea that he would not have 
time for the duties of the office. The chair then referred the report 
to the committee with instructions to substitute another nomination in 
place of that of Columbia. The committee retired to revise its report. 

The committee had recommended that Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity be selected as host to the 1934 convention. Upon the suggestion 
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of Chairman Mott that the place of meeting should be chosen in con- 
sultation with a committee of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Murphy (Illinois) moved that the committee of this 
association confer with the committee to be appointed by the teachers’ 
association in reaching a decision as to the place of meeting. The 
motion, seconded by Converse (Iowa State), was approved. 

Center, for the nominating committee, submitted an amended report 
with the name of Georgia (John E. Drewry) instead of that of Colum- 
bia (C. W. Ackerman) for member of the Council on Research. He 
moved that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
each of the persons nominated. ‘The motion, seconded by Crosman 
(Colorado), was approved, and the entire group of officers for the 
ensuing year was declared elected. President-elect Rogers was then 
presented to the convention. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin) moved that the Council on Education be author- 
ized to conduct a survey during the coming year of the extent to which 
the members of the association are conforming to the stated require- 
ments for membership. The motion, seconded by O'Sullivan (Mar- 
quette), was approved. 

The convention was then adjourned. 

H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1933. 











PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF JOURNALISM 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION, CHICAGO, 
DECEMBER 29 AND 30, 1933 


The American Association of Teachers of Journalism held its 
twenty-first annual convention in Chicago on December 29 and 30, 
1933. Convention headquarters were at the Hotel Sherman, where 
all the sessions were held. The attendance was slightly less than that 
of the preceding convention held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in 1931. 
Fifty-eight college teachers of journalism representing twenty-one 
states and’ thirty-five institutions were present. Six former college 
teachers of journalism registered. A number of persons identified 
with daily and weekly newspapers and representatives of newspaper 
organizations, such as the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
and the National Editorial Association, were present. 

The convention was called to order in the West Room of the Hotel 
Sherman at 9:45 a. m., on Friday, December 29, by President Ralph 
L. Crosman (Colorado), who announced the appointment of the fol- 
lowing convention committees: Auditing, Maynard W. Brown (Mar- 
quette), C. E. Rogers (Kansas State), W. A. Sumner (Wisconsin) ; 
nominations and place of meeting, Frank L. Martin (Missouri), John 
FE. Drewry (Georgia), and O. C. Leiter (Illinois) ; resolutions, Gayle 
C. Walker (Nebraska), B. F. Engleman (Kent State College), Miss 
Marguerite McLaughlin (Kentucky). Mitchell V. Charnley (Iowa 
State), at President Crosman’s request, acted as convention secretary. 

President Crosman read his address, “Some Ways in Which We 
Can Better Serve Our Students and the Press.’”? 

G. W. Barrett, managing editor of the Evanston (Ill.) News-Index, 
and Lawrence W. Murphy (Illinois) engaged in a debate-discussion 
on the question of “The Fitness of Graduates of Schools of Jour- 
nalism for Practical Newspaper Work.” Barrett, after expressing his 
personal attitude as being in favor of the employment of the graduates, 
pointed out some of the criticisms made of the students and their 
training. He outlined the requirements which newspapers make of 
the graduates they employ, and said that humility was the trait edi- 


1 This paper -appears in this (March) number of the QUARTERLY. 
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tors most preferred to find in their beginners. Murphy discussed the 
rise of schools of journalism in the United States, and said that in 
their twenty-five years of existence they have made notable strides in 
professional education. The schools, he asserted, are devoted to the 
conception that journalism is a profession and that training for it 
must be on a high level. 

Henry Justin Smith, managing editor of the Chicago Daily News, 
spoke on “The Modern American Newspaper.” He characterized 
the newspaper as a “social phenomenon more sensitive than many others 
to mass feeling.”” Out of the newspapers’ efforts to be all things to 
all men will come a warfare of policies and methods, in Smith’s opinion, 
but “gradually the sober side of journalism will come out on top.” 
Grant M. Hyde (Wisconsin), who was to have presented the teacher’s 
view of the modern newspaper, was prevented by illness from appearing 
on the program. 

The morning session was adjourned at 11:55 a. m. 

The afternoon session was convened by President Crosman at 1:45 
p.m. He called to the chair H. F. Harrington (Northwestern), who 
presided over the professional section of the afternoon meeting. Roscoe 
B. Ellard (Missouri) read a paper, “Revitalizing the Editorial Page,’”? 
in which he summarized and commented upon a study of the editorial 
page practices of sixty-five leading American papers, as set forth in 
the replies given by editorial writers to a series of questions propounded 
to them. A discussion of the subject was given by Lawrence Martin 
(Northwestern), who disagreed in part with Ellard’s contention that 
there had been a renaissance of the editorial page since March 4, 1933. 
In his opinion, editorial pages still fall short of their possibilities. Gayle 
C. Walker (Nebraska) offered the suggestion that more attention 
should be paid to the improvement of the editorial pages of the smaller 
newspapers. 

William L. Mapel (Washington and Lee) extended an invitation 
to the association to hold the 1934 convention at Washington and Lee 
University, Lexington, Virginia, and Washington, D. C. He de- 
scribed the proposed arrangements for the convention, which would 
include several sessions in Lexington and several in Washington. At 
the national capital a number of prominent newspapermen would be 
scheduled for addresses. Maynard-W. Brown (Marquette) extended 
an invitation to the association to hold some future meeting in Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 


2 Published in Editor & Publisher January 6, 1934. 
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John E. Drewry (Georgia), chairman of the association’s committee 
on codperation with newspapers, gave a report for 1933 under the 
title, “Codperation of the Press and Schools of Journalism.”* In his 
paper he summarized the ideas of a number of teachers as to what 
should be the type of codperation to be sought and then enumerated 
nine fundamental necessities for the success of the efforts in which the 
joint committee is engaged. 

Discussion of this subject was continued by Marvin H. Creager, 
managing editor of the Milwaukee Journal, representative of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors, and by W. W. Loomis, publisher 
of the LaGrange (Ill.) Citizen, chairman of the advisory committee 
of the National Editorial Association. Creager held up as a goal for 
teachers of journalism the preparation of young men and women 
capable of intelligent and devoted service in the newspaper profession. 
Loomis’ theme was that newspapers need the idealism of teachers and 
teachers need the practicality of newspapers. He suggested that schools 
offer two distinct types of training, one for those planning to do metro- 
politan work and another for those who will engage in small-town 
newspaper activities. 

Kenneth E. Olson (Minnesota) presented a paper on “Opportuni- 
ties for Codperation With Newspapers in Research in Business Prob- 
lems.” He urged that teachers give greater attention to research in 
the field of advertising, circulation and business management. He pro- 
posed that joint researches be carried on by schools in various parts of 
the country, in order that much-needed information might be assembled 
on a broader scale than is now the case. 

Willard G. Bleyer (Wisconsin), in a discussion of “The Relation of 
Journalism Courses to Other Courses in the Curriculum,” submitted 
an outline of a four-year university course in preparation for journalism. 
Training in journalistic technique and the application of knowledge 
gained in other studies to the practice of journalism should be the 
objective of all teaching of journalism, he said. 

The non-professional section of the afternoon session was called to 
order at 4:30 o'clock by Lawrence W. Murphy (Illinois), chairman. 
Fredrick S. Siebert (Illinois) discussed ““A Survey and Appreciation 
Course in Journalism for the General Student.” The purpose of such 
a course, he said, should be to teach college students how to read news- 
papers and to acquire such an attitude as will tend toward the improve- 
ment of the press in general. Intelligent reactions should be stimu- 


3 Published in Publishers’ Auxiliary, January 6, 1934. 
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lated in this type of course, which should not attempt at the same time 
to give technical training in journalism. 

Edward N. Doan (Bradley Polytechnic Institute) read a paper on 
“Techniques of a Course in Which Credit Is Given for Work on 
the College Newspaper.” The substance of this paper was a descrip- 
tion of the methods employed in the utilization of the Bradley Tech 
as a laboratory publication, with conclusions based on an extended 
experience under such an arrangement. 

The afternoon session was adjourned at 5:20 p. m. 

The annual banquet of the two associations was held at 6:30 p. m. 
in the West Room of the hotel, with an attendance of forty persons. 
President Crosman presided, and the only address of the evening was 
given by Dr. M. Lyle Spencer, formerly dean of the school of jour- 
nalism of the University of Washington and later president of the 
university. He spoke on “The Press and Our Economic Future.” 
In his address he cited the record of the press as compared with that 
of banking, commerce, manufacture, and industry generally in the de- 
pression years, and said that it had maintained its integrity and stand- 
ards of public service. In the future, he said, the press will have 
unrivaled opportunities for protecting and advancing the welfare of 
the public, particularly in the economic realm. 

The session on Saturday morning, December 30, consisted of a non- 
professional section, with Murphy (Illinois) presiding. 

Ralph D. Casey (Minnesota), in a paper on “A Series of Courses 
in Journalism for the Non-Professional Student,” described the several 
courses of this nature being offered at the University of Minnesota. 
The distinctive feature of this activity is that the department of jour- 
nalism is thus serving the entire institution, and an opportunity is 
given for the journalism faculty to reach much greater numbers of 
students than are reached in strictly professional courses. 

In a discussion of Casey’s paper, in which Murphy (Illinois), Doan 
(Bradley), and W. Emerson Reck (Midland) participated, the need 
of guidance by the larger institutions to small colleges endeavoring to 
develop instruction in journalism was emphasized. As a result of this 
discussion, Bleyer (Wisconsin) moved that a committe of three persons 
be appointed by President Crosman to draw up a suggested program 
of courses which will serve the dual purpose of instruction of profes- 
sional and non-professional students, and to make a report to the 1934 
convention of the association. ‘The motion, which was seconded by 
F. L. Mott (Iowa), was approved. 
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R. R. Barlow (Illinois) presented a paper entitled “Problems of 
the Transfer of Credit.” In this he surveyed the situations created 
by the migration of students having credits in non-professional, pre- 
professional, or professional courses in journalism. He proposed the 
formation of a committee of the association to study the evaluation 
and accrediting of instruction in journalism in institutions not holding 
membership in the American Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism, with a view to the ultimate formation of an association 
of accredited pre-journalism departments. 

William L. Mapel (Washington and Lee), in a short talk on 
“Teaching Reporting as a Liberal Arts Course,” offered the suggestion 
that reporting be taught as a substitute for English composition. In a 
discussion of some of the points raised by Barlow and Mapel, Cros- 
man (Colorado), Doan (Bradley), and Casey (Minnesota) took part. 
Casey urged that a resolution be drafted covering some of the matters 
discussed, but Doan said that the committee on the basic content of 
non-professional courses in its report in the afternoon session would 
offer a motion that would provide a means of action. 

The meeting of the non-professional section was declared adjourned, 
and that of the advertising and management section was called to 
order, with Kenneth E. Olson (Minnesota) in the chair. 

W. R. Slaughter (Northwestern) presented a paper on “Adver- 
tising and Newspaper Management Curricula,” in which he made 
use of information collected by Alfred J. Graves (Kansas) in a survey 
of courses of this nature in sixteen schools and departments of jour- 
nalism. 

Graves followed Slaughter with a paper on “Techniques in Teach- 
ing Newspaper Advertising,” in which he reviewed a number of help- 
ful suggestions received from teachers of such courses in a number of 
institutions. In the discussion of this topic, Chairman Olson gave a 
resume of the methods in use at Minnesota, where the students set 
up in the typography laboratory the advertisements they have designed 
and written. 

The morning session was adjourned at 11:55 a. m. 

The afternoon session of the advertising and management section 
was called to order at 1:30 o’clock by Chairman Olson. E. K. John- 
ston (Missouri) continued the discussion of Graves’ paper with re- 
marks on the importance of a psychological background for advertising 
writing. Charles L. Allen (Illinois) described the methods being used 
at Illinois. Others who took part in the discussion were Bruce R. 
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McCoy (Wisconsin), Buford O. Brown (Stanford), and Graves 
(Kansas). 

McCoy followed with a paper on “Techniques in Teaching News- 
paper Management,” summarizing his own methods in condensing a 
practical course in management into thirty-six class periods. Allen 
(Illinois), in discussing this topic, gave a narrative of some of his 
experiences in utilizing his own paper, the Fisher (Ill.) Reporter, in 
giving practical training to his students in community journalism. 

Buford O. Brown (Stanford), in a paper on “Fields for Research 
in Newspaper Business Problems,” surveyed the practically untouched 
opportunities for investigation of aspects of publishing, the results of 
which have both a professional and a social value. The suggestions 
he made were drawn from teachers and active newspapermen in various 
parts of the United States. 

The advertising and management program having been completed, 
Chairman Olson retired, and President Crosman assumed the chair for 
the business session of the convention. 

Bleyer (Wisconsin) moved that a committee of three be appointed 
from those who participated in the advertising and management pro- 
gram to correlate their ideas as to instruction in this field and to pre- 
sent them in mimeographed or other form to the membership. The 
motion, seconded by Brown (Stanford), was approved. President 
Crosman shortly afterward appointed as members of this committee 
Olson (Minnesota), Brown (Stanford), and McCoy (Wisconsin). 

President Crosman appointed as members of the committee on non- 
professional college courses in journalism Murphy (Illinois), Doan 
(Bradley), and Edward F. Mason (Iowa). 

No reports were received from the committee on basic journalism 
courses for the trade and business paper curriculum (Grant M. Hyde, 
chairman) or the committee on limitation of the size of graduating 
classes (Frank L. Martin, chairman). 

Doan (Bradley), for the committee on the basic content of non- 
professional courses, after a few preliminary remarks moved that a 
committee be appointed to gather the pertient data and to draw up, 
with the co-operation of the Council on Education for Journalism, 
suggestions for the guidance of the colleges with regard to their courses 
in journalism with a view toward co-ordinating pre-professional and 
professional work and at the same time of helping to develop the non- 
professional work offered to liberal arts and other students. The 
motion, seconded by Casey (Minnesota), was approved. 
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President Crosman announced that Allen S$. Will (Columbia and 
Rutgers), who was prevented by illness from attending the convention, 
had no report for the committee on qualifications of teachers, but had 
sent a message to the convention and asked that the committee be con- 
tinued. Harry B. Center (Boston) read the message, as follows: 


These recommendations shall apply to professors, associate professors, assist- 
ant professors and other instructors in professional journalism. They are not 
to apply to the executives of schools or departments of journalism or to teachers 
of cultural or background courses for journalism students. 

The recommendations shall apply in no case to teachers of professional jour- 
nalism now employed but only to those employed subsequent to the adoption 
of the recommendations by the American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 

We assume it to be a primary qualification required now by all universities 
and colleges which conduct schools or departments of journalism that teachers 
of professional journalism employed in such schools or departments shall be 
men of high character and sound education and that they shall possess marked 
capacity for effective teaching. 

Capacity for teaching professional journalism is to be measured more by the 
power of inspiring, directing and bringing out the best professional capabilities 
of the students than by adherence to formal pedagogical methods. The most 
important thing is that the professional accomplishments of the teachers shall 
command the respect of the students. 

Teachers of journalism ought to be equal in character, ability, professional 
skill, important professional experience and accomplishment, culture, and, if 
possible, in learning to members of the faculties of the best professional schools 
to be found anywhere. 

The main point of view as to qualifications must be the outside one, not the 
inside one — that is, the rating of the individual by fellow members of his pro- 
fession and not his rating by a non-professional academic group. 

Salaries must in no case be less than those of faculty members of equivalent 
rank in colleges of arts and sciences. They may exceed salaries of teachers 
in colleges of arts and sciences if it is necessary to obtain men of high profes- 
sional qualifications as teachers by paying larger salaries. 

The possession of college degrees by teachers of journalism is desirable, but 
not essential. A distinguished editor who has no such degree ought to be pre- 
ferred as a teacher to an applicant of inferior qualifications who possesses a 
degree or degrees. 

It is desirable that teachers of professional journalism, including especially 
reporting, news editing, and editorial writing, who have not been employed 
for very long periods in important staff positions by newspapers, shall continue 
in active newspaper work while teaching, their newspaper duties being so 
lessened that neither those duties nor any others shall interfere in any way 
with their service as teachers. 

Reporters or copy readers who have had only a few years’ experience and 
newspaper men in general who have not filled important executive positions 
on the staffs of important newspapers ought to be employed, if at all, only as 


et Oneness 
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assistants under the direction of men possessing ample experience and sub- 
stantial records of accomplishment. 

It is eminently desirable to attract to the teaching of journalism men who 
are recognized leaders in the newspaper field and who are now reluctant to 
abandon that field for teaching. 

It is recommended that a minimum of five years of versatile and important 
newspaper experience shall be a prerequisite to the appointment of any person 
as a professor, associate professor, or assistant professor of professional jour- 
nalism. 

We look forward to a time when the leadership in journalism will be found in 
the schools with their strong professional faculties rather than in the offices of 
the newspapers. 


There followed a discussion of the recommendation for a minimum 
of five years of newspaper experience as a prerequisite for appointment 
of any person to a professorship of professional journalism. Barlow 
(Illinois) recalled that at the Ann Arbor convention of the association, 
December 28, 1928, a resolution was adopted recommending that no 
teacher of journalism be appointed to a full professorship unless he has 
had at least five years of experience in professional newspaper work 
and that instructors shall have had at least two years of such experience. 

Mott (Iowa) moved that the Will message be received, with the 
thanks of the association, and that its contents be spread on the minutes. 
The motion, seconded by Sumner (Wisconsin), was approved. 

Mott (Iowa), editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, presented his 
report on the magazine for 1933, in a form identical with that sub- 
mitted to the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism.* He also asked that the QUARTERLY financial report for 
1932, as published in the magazine for March, 1933 (page 92), be 
considered as a part of the current report. Center (Boston) moved 
that the combined reports be approved. The motion, seconded by 
Walker (Nebraska), was approved. President Crosman remarked 
briefly on the praiseworthy character of the QUARTERLY and extended 
the appreciation of the association to Mott. 

Murphy (Illinois) moved that President Crosman be added to the 
committee on non-professional college courses in journalism and that 
it be given power to enlarge its membership if desired. The motion, 
seconded by Rogers (Kansas State), was put to a vote by Vice Presi- 
dent Mapel and was approved. Acting on its authority to increase 
its membership, the committee later in the meeting announced the 
appointment of Olson (Minnesota) as a member. 


*See p. 40, infra. 
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Sumner (Wisconsin) reported for the auditing committee that the 
records and reports of the secretary-treasurer had been found to be in 
excellent order and had been approved. He extended the committee’s 
commendations to the secretary-treasurer for the way in which the 
records had been kept. He moved the adoption of the committee’s 
report. The motion, seconded by Mott (Iowa), was approved. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer, including membership 
statistics, secretarial activities, and financial operations, was submitted 
by H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma), as follows: 


Membership. — The abandonment of the annual convention of the association 
in 1932 proved to be a handicap to the secretary-treasurer in his efforts to 
enlarge the membership. The gains in members which the conventions have 
always brought to the association were entirely lacking this year. Endeavors 
made by letter to create interest in the organization brought in only two new 
members for 1933. This slight increase was greatly offset by the losses which 
have occurred —two by death, six by resignation, and forty by non-payment 
of dues. Members who died were Hamilton E. Gray, former lecturer in jour- 
nalism at Drake University, who was killed in an accident in Des Moines, 
March 23, 1933, and Everett W. Smith, head of the division of journalism in 
Stanford University, who died in Palo Alto, September 24, 1933. 

The names of forty members whose dues were in arrears more than two 
years and who failed to respond to letters were dropped from the roll early 
in the year. Many of these dropped out because they had given up teaching. 
The others will be placed on our list of prospects and at intervals will be 
invited to affiliate again with the association. 

With a gain of two and a loss of forty-eight members, the association now 
has a total of 186 active members. Of this number, 161 are men and 25, or 
13 per cent, are women. The percentage of women members of the association 
is declining. In 1930 and 1931, 16 per cent of the members were women; in 
1932 the proportion was 15 per cent; and this year it is still lower. Of the 
total membership, 89 persons are identified with the institutions constituting 
the American Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. The pro- 
portion is about the same as in 1932, when 105 of the 232 members were thus 
affiliated. 

Collection of dues from the membership has lagged throughout the year. 
Even with the forty delinquents cleared from the roll, the proportion of mem- 
bers in arrears remained high. Up to December 3, 92 members had failed to 
pay their 1933 dues, and of this number 38 were also delinquent for 1932. 
Failure to pay dues is the result perhaps of the financial situation and of a 
certain loss of interest in the association because it did not meet in 1932. 

Correspondence.— The volume of correspondence in the secretary’s office 
during the past year has been somewhat less than in 1932. One thousand and 
ninety pieces of mail were sent out in the course of the year. The classifi- 
cations represented in this mail were as follows: Letters to officers, other mem- 
bers, and non-members, 56; replies to commercial inquiries, 35; statements of 
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annual dues, 230; letters seeking collection of dues, 116; form letters to pros- 
pective members, 33; letters seeking directory information, 620. Much of the 
association promotion has been cared for President Crosman, who conducted 
a poll to determine where the convention should be held and who sent out 
667 copies of the convention program. 

Finances. —Despite the unfavorable situation as to the collection of members’ 
dues, the officers by careful management have been able to close the year with 
a small balance. The responsibility of the association for the proper mainten- 
ance of the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY needs to be emphasized. Without the 
generous support of the American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, such a publication as the QUARTERLY could not be issued. In the 
future a constant endeavor must be made to hold our members and to get new 
ones. Teachers who are supporting the association should see to it that their 
colleagues in their own institutions are aware of the importance of maintaining 
the magazine in the best possible manner. 

The detailed financial report of the secretary-treasurer is as follows: 


FINANCIAL REPORT FOR 1933 

















RECEIPTS 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1933 $14.22 
1932 dues payments of 7 members 21.00 
1933 dues payments of 93 members. 279.00 
1934 dues payments of 3 members. 9.00 $323.22 
ExPENDITURES 

Jan. 1 Deduction to correct error in 1932 report.................. $3.00 
Mar. 22 Peerless Ptg. Co., statement cards (plus check tax)... 6.27 
Apr. 26 H. H. Herbert, postage 10.00 
June 10 Southwestern Bell Tel. Co., telegram (plus check 

tax) -62 





June 28 William L. Mapel, expenses on trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., to attend A.S.N.E. meeting (plus 








check tax) 20.02 
June 28 F. L. Mott, JouRNALIsM QUARTERLY apportionment 
(plus check tax) 150.02 


Dec. 27 Western Union Tel. Co., telegrams (plus check tax) 34.75 
Dec. 29 Ralph L. Crosman, banquet ticket for M. L. Spencer 








(plus check tax) 1.52 
Dec. 29 Boulder Publishing, Inc., half of cost of convention 

programs (plus check tax) 11.92 
Dec. 29 Miss Marjorie Gibbons, addressing envelopes for con- 

vention announcements (plus check tax)... 2.42 


Dec. 29 University of Colorado, mimeographing, paper and 
postage on convention announcements (plus check 
tax) 45.05 285.59 





Balance on hand, December 30, 1933................- $37.63 
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AccounT WITH JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 
Due the QuaArTerLy for share of 1933 dues collected in 1932 $4.00 
Due the QuArTerRLy for share of 1932 dues collected in 1933 14.00 
Due the QuaARTERLY for share of 1933 dues of 93 members........ 186.00 $204.00 
1933 
*Payment made in 1932 in excess of amount due 17.95 
June 28 Paid F. L. Mott on JouRNALISM QUARTERLY account 150.00 167.95 





Balance unpaid, December 30, 1933.................. $36.05 


*This constitutes an adjustment for an overpayment made to the QUARTERLY 
in 1932 in anticipation of greater receipts from dues than were actually obtained. 
Approved, December 30, 1933: 

MAYNARD W. Brown, 

C. E. Rocers, 

W. A. SUMNER, 

Auditing Committee. 


PROPOSED BUDGET FOR 1934 
ESTIMATED RECEIPTS 








On hand, January 1, 1934 $37.63 
1933 dues of 50 members 150.00 
1934 dues of 125 members 375.00 $562.63 





EsTIMATED ExPENDITURES 
Apportionment to QUARTERLY from 1933 dues paid in 1934... 100.00 











1934 apportionment from 125 dues payments 250.00 

1933 balance due the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 36.05 

Current expenses of the association, 1934. 150.00 563.05 
Estimated balance on hand, December 31, 1934........ $26.58 


H. H. Herpert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1933. 


Murphy (Illinois) moved that the report be adopted. The motion, 
seconded by Brown (Stanford), was approved. 
Casey (Minnesota) moved the adoption of the following resolution: 


Resolved, that this association view with interest and approval the contem- 
plated publication of the bibliography on propaganda and pressure groups pre- 
pared by the Social Science Research Council committee on pressure groups and 
propaganda; and that its members agree to bring the volume to the attention of 
university and college libraries, to purchase copies for journalism department 
libraries, and to stimulate the purchase of copies by individual members. 


The motion, seconded by Mott (Iowa), was approved. 

President Crosman read a telegram which had been received from 
General Hugh S. Johnson of the National Recovery Administration, 
extending greetings and good wishes and expressing appreciation of the 
association’s codperation in the president’s recovery program. 
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Bleyer (Wisconsin) moved, first, that at the 1934 convention joint 
sessions of the two associations be held, with periods for separate busi- 
ness sessions, and, second, that the presidents-elect of the two associa- 
tions be instructed to begin at once with plans for the convention pro- 
gram, making assignments for papers and addresses so that ample time 
will be allowed for preparation. Mott (Iowa) moved as an amend- 
ment to the second half of the motion that the chairman of the host 
department of journalism be asked to work with the two presidents. 
Bleyer seconded the amendment, which was approved. The amended 
motion was then approved. 

Sumner (Wisconsin) moved that the secretary-treasurer be instructed 
to drop from the active membership roll and from the JOURNALISM 
QUARTERLY subscription list the names of all members of the associ- 
ation whose dues remain unpaid for a period of one year from the 
time they became due. The motion, seconded by Center (Boston), 
was approved. 

Doan (Bradley) asked for the codperation of the larger institutions 
in aiding the smaller institutions in working out their programs of 
instruction in journalism. He suggested the possibility of forming 
regional associations of small colleges for the discussion of this problem. 
Herbert (Oklahoma) mentioned the Southwestern Journalism Congress 
as an organization of this type and suggested that J. Willard Ridings 
(Texas Christian University) tell something of the activities of this 
group. Ridings said that the congress seemed to fill a need in the 
states of Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma and that it had been reason- 
ably successful in its undertakings. President Crosman suggested to 
Doan that the committee on the basic content of non-professional courses 
consider the possibility of promoting the organization of other similar 
organizations. 

Walker (Nebraska), for the resolutions committee, presented the 
following resolution and moved its adoption: 

Whereas, the code for the regulation of practices in the daily newspaper field 
now awaiting signature by the president of the United States delegates authority 
for the enforcement of its provisions to representatives of newspaper publishers 
as the code authority, and 

Whereas, it is the sense of the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism that representation on this code authority should include news and 
editorial departments of newspapers signatory to the code, therefore 


Be it resolved by this association that news and editorial department em- 
ployees should be granted representation on the code authority. 


After the motion had been seconded, Burrus Dickinson (Illinois) 
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asked whether it was the committee’s understanding that problems 
other than those of hours of work, etc., were to be considered by the 
code authority. Walker said that editorial workers should have some 
voice in matters of this kind, in the committee’s opinion. Mason 
(Iowa) said that such action now might seriously hinder signature of 
the code, and thought the proposal should be dropped. Allen (Illinois) 
said he thought it well to oppose something wrong, whether the oppo- 
sition came late or not. McCoy (Wisconsin) said it would be un- 
sound policy to put editorial men on the code authority, and in this 
opinion he was supported by Olson (Minnesota). Bleyer (Wisconsin) 
read a section of the code indicating that the resolution should ask 
for men on the industrial board, instead of the code authority. Presi- 
dent Crosman asked Olson and McCoy to retire and prepare an 
amended resolution. 

Walker presented the following resolution and moved its adoption: 

Whereas, by the terms of the national code for the regulation of daily news- 
papers of the United States the code authority permissively is authorized to 
conduct an inquiry into the hours of labor and the wages of editorial depart- 
ment employes, and 

Whereas, the American Association of Teachers of Journalism is cognizant 
of the value to the profession of journalism of an extensive survey of employ- 
ment conditions in that field, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
takes this means of expressing the hope that this proposed inquiry shall be 
made mandatory, and that it shall include not only the hours of labor and the 
wages therefor, but also a census of journalistic employment in the United 
States, so far as this may be achieved in compatibility with the nature and 
under the conditions of the proposed inquiry. 


The resolution was adopted. Walker presented the following reso- 
lution and moved its adoption: 

Whereas, the code for the regulation of daily newspaper practice in the 
United States, now awaiting the signature of the president, ineffectively pro- 
vides for the protection of editorial department workers in their hours of duty 
and their wages, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
hereby expresses the belief that those editorial workers should be brought under 
the provisions of the national code as soon as feasible. 


Murphy (Illinois) moved to amend the resolution by inserting the 
words “in these respects” after the words “national code” in the last 
line. The committee accepted the amendment, and the resolution was 
adopted. Walker presented the following resolution and moved its 
adoption : 
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Whereas, editorial department workers of daily newspapers of the United 
States have recently completed the formulation of a Newspaper Guild, in order 
to effect improvement in conditions of employment and to achieve recognition 
of the professional nature of their tasks, therefore 

Be it resolved, that the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
expresses its approval of the general principles enunciated in the national con- 
stitution of the Newspaper Guild and further highly commends the recognition 
of the professional nature of journalistic endeavor contained therein. 


The resolution was adopted. Walker presented the following resolu- 
tion and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, the officers of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
have guided with exceptional skill the fortunes of the association through the 
trying two years just past, and 

Whereas, the duties of editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY have been exe- 
cuted consistently with diligence and scholarship, obviously at great personal 
cost of time and effort, therefore 

Be it resolved, that this association take this means of extending inadequately 
its appreciation to Professor Ralph L. Crosman, University of Colorado, presi- 
dent; Professor William L. Mapel, Washington and Lee University, vice presi- 
dent; Professor H. H. Herbert, University of Oklahoma, secretary-treasurer ; 
Professor Mitchell V. Charnley, Iowa State College, drafted into the convention 
secretariat; Professor Frank L. Mott, University of Iowa, editor of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY; and the other members of the executive committee. 


The resolution was adopted. Walker then presented the first reso- 
lution as revised by Olson and McCoy, and moved its adoption: 

Whereas, the code for the regulation of practices in the daily newspaper 
field now awaiting signature by the president of the United States establishes 
a newspaper industrial board representing both employers and employes, and 

Whereas, it is the sense of the American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism that representation on this industrial board should include news and 
editorial departments of newspapers signatory to the code, therefore 

Be it resolved by this association that news and editorial department em- 
ployes should be granted representation on such industrial board. 


The resolution was adopted without discussion. 

Leiter (Illinois), for the committee on nominations and place of 
meeting, reported that Washington and Lee University was recom- 
mended by the committees of the two associations as the place of meet- 
ing for 1934. He moved adoption of the report. The motion, sec- 
onded by Drewry (Georgia), was approved. 

Leiter then presented the nominations of officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: President, William L. Mapel (Washington and 
Lee) and Gayle C. Walker (Nebraska) ; vice president, Kenneth E. 
Olson (Minnesota) and Maynard W. Brown (Marquette) ; secre- 
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tary-treasurer, H. H. Herbert (Oklahoma) ; executive committee, first 
position, Buford O. Brown (Stanford) and Harry B. Center (Boston) ; 
executive committee, second position, Ralph L. Crosman (Colorado). 

In the elections that followed the following were winners: Presi- 
dent, Mapel; vice president, Olson; executive committee, Brown. A 
motion by Leiter, seconded by Rogers (Kansas State), that a unani- 
mous ballot be cast for Herbert for secretary-treasurer, was approved. 
A similar motion to elect Crosman as member of the executive com- 
mittee was approved. 

Harry B. Rutledge, executive secretary of the National Editorial 
Association, who was introduced by President Crosman, made a brief 
talk bringing greetings from that association. 

President Crosman, in a valedictory, expressed his gratitude to the 
many members of the association who had aided him during the work 
of the past two years and particularly in the preparations for this con- 
vention. He then declared the convention adjourned, at 4:40 p. m. 

H. H. Hersert, Secretary-Treasurer, 1933. 
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CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Editorial. Nation 137:3569 p607, Nov. 29. 
German Newspapers suppress news about anti-Nazi pastors. 

—— Effects of Press Gag in Germany Told. E&P 66:34 p12, Jan. 6. 
“Countless” papers suppressed and others are in difficulty. Reading habits 
of public greatly changed. Where previously a German might buy five 
or six newspapers a day he now buys one. 

—— Estonia Condemns Nazis. World Tomorrow 17:2 p39, Jan. 18. 

Nazi newspapers in Estonia are dead. 

—— Nazi Press Bars Jews and “Marxists”. E&P 66:33 p10, Dec. 30. 

—— Orders issued To Italian Papers. Nation 137:3573 p720, Dec. 27. 
Mussolini’s daily orders keep the Italian press in line. 

—— Pressure on Press Urged by Berlin. E&P 66:30 p34, Dec. 9. 

Chancellor Von Papen’s paper calls on German-Americans to propagandize 
for the Reich. 

—— Rail Official Burns Writer’s Stories. E&P 66:26 p35, Nov. 11. 

Conductor of Orient Express seizes package of news accounts being taken 
by passenger to Paris for Chicago Tribune man who had written series on 
internal affairs in Germany. 

—— Treasury Chief Eases Gag on News After Protests to President. E&P 
66:28 p8, Nov. 25. 

Correspondents, aroused by Morgenthau’s order clearing news through con- 
tact man, send letter of protest to Roosevelt and Secretary of the Treasury 
modifies censorship order. 

—— The Suppressed Advertisement Concerning R. H. Macy. Nation 137 :3564 
p478, Oct. 25. 

Samuel Untermeyer, president of the American League for the defense of 
Jewish rights objects to New York department store’s policy of buying 
goods from Germany. The “Nation” prints Untermeyer’s open letter, said 
to have been refused as an advertisement in the “Times”, “Herald-Tribune”, 
_ and the “American”. 

—— Verboten. World Tomorrow 16:27 p638, Nov. 23. 

Germany bans 66 Czech newspapers; Czechs refuse to allow 89 German 


papers. 
Kihss, Peter F. News Was Censored at Montevideo. E&P 66:35 pli, Jan. 13. 
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Cable officials refused all stories telling of political unrest in Uruguay be- 
fore conference opened. 

Newberger, Richard. Germany Under the Choke Bit. New Republic 77:989 
p13, Nov. 15. 
German audiences cheer the announcement that newspapers which do not 
serve the state will be dealt with as a menace. 

Taylor, Henry L. The Suppressed Advertisement. Nation 137:3565 p511. 
A letter criticises the New York “Times” for suppressing the Untermeyer 
reply to Macy’s and adds a criticism of the “Nation”. 


COMMUNITY JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Goodwin Plan May Complicate Advertising. Pacific Printer and 
Publisher 50:1 p31, Jan. 
The Goodwin Corporation’s plan from the viewpoint of the publisher. The 
factors of merchandising, citizen-pledges, advertised merchandise, church 
participation and objections by civic bodies. The article concludes that the 
plan will be dead as a door nail in six months. 

—— New Directory Out. American Press 52:4 p17, Jan. 
The directory of country newspaper advertising rates and circulations is 
off the press. A total of 10,408 weekly, semi-weekly and tri-weekly news- 
papers is listed in the new edition, representing a circulation of 14,709,629. 
The space buying guide is published by the American Press Association. 

—— Novel Contest. American Press 52:3 p10, Dec. 
Complete detail on the Northfield (Minn.) “News” guessing contests to arouse 
reader interest. 

Baumgardner, Ronald D. To the Weeklies! National Printer Journalist 52:1 
p22, Jan. 
Suggestions for the operation of all departments of a weekly. 

Beebe, Dan L. Publishes Weekly Instead of Shopping News. Pacific Printer 
and Publisher 50:5 p34, Nov. 
This publisher warns against educating reader to the “shopping news appe- 
tite.” 

Brown, Buford O. Classified Advertising Symposium. Publishers’ Auxiliary, 
68:47 p5, Nov. 25. 

Brown, Buford Otis. Developing Classified Advertising for More Revenue. 
National Printer Journalist 52:1 p66, Jan. 
A symposium on selling and collection plans. 

Camp, Ernest, Jr. Features Aid Weekly. American Press 52:3 p18, Dec. 

Elkins, Henry O. A Country Editor Looks Back. American Press 52:2 pi0, Nov. 

Gerald, J. Edward. Country Journalism: A Diagnosis. E&P 66:29 pili, Dec. 2. 
Missouri professor of journalism reports intense, intelligent editing, plus 
personal solicitation has minimized circulation losses. 

Hardy, William N. Necessity of Official Publicity. National Printer Journalist 
51:12 p42, Dec. 
The manager of the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers Association dis- 
cusses the need of “insisting upon public officials and those in places of 
trust making a public accounting of how the tax dollar or the invested 
dollar is spent and secured.” 
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Holden, James W. Country Weekly in City. American Press 52:3 pi0, Dec. 
The story of the establishment of the weekly in Greenwich Village. 

Houck, L. H. Adding Punch to Weekly Newspaper. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:12 p28, Dec. 

Suggestions for improving content and makeup. 

Massengill, Fred. Community News. American Press 52:4 p12, Jan. 
Texas editor tells how he trains correspondents. 

Schmidt, Clara. Getting Country Correspondents. National Printer Journalist 
51:11 p40, Nov. 

Scott, Gerry D. Qualifications of Country Editor. National Printer Journalist 
51:12 p40, Dec. 

The text of an address before the Illinois Press Association. 

Taylor, E. E. A Great Weekly Newspaper. American Press 52:2 p8, Nov. 
Editor who founded the Traer (Iowa) “Star-Clipper” fifty-five years ago 
tells what made it grow. Although situated in a town of only 1,400 popu- 
lation, the paper has 3,500 paid subscriptions. 

Thomas, Maxwell J. Building a Successful Weekly. American Press 52:4 p10, 
Jan. 


EDITORIAL METHODS 


Anonymous. City Editor’s Intervention Saved Paterson, N. J., From Strike 
Riots. E&P 66:25 pi6, Nov. 4. 

—— Chicago Daily’s Tax Relief Drive Aids Thousands of Home Owners. E&P 
66:29 p14, Dec. 2. 

“American” comes to the editorial aid of the small taxpayer. 

—— Editor Scores “Mad Mullahs” of U. S. Press. Newsdom 5:2 pl, Jan. 13. 
Vancouver, B. C., editorial writer is critical of McCormick of the Chicago 
“Tribune”, Hearst, and others. 

— New York Evening Post: First Week under Ownership of J. D. Stern. 
New Republic 77:995 p187, Dec. 27. 

An improvement over the “timorous policy” set by Cyrus H. K. Curtis. 

—— “Reactionaries” Gird for Bitter Battle as Stern Takes Over Helm of N. Y. 
“Post”. Newsdom 4:51 p2, Dec. 16. 

—— Scientist Aids Modern Daily Stern Asserts. Newsdom 4:45 p2, Nov. 4. 
The expert and specialist as contributor and editorial advisor is vital to 
paper in changing social order. 

—— Tabloid Form Dropped by N. Y. Post Under J. D. Stern Ownership. E&P 
66:31 p8, Dec. 16. 

Brogan, John A., Jr. Opinion in Russia is Subordinated to General Welfare of 
State. E&P 66:35 p20, Jan. 13. 

Crowell, Chester T. What’s in the Paper? New Republic 77:990 p42, Nov. 22. 
Twenty minutes of headline reading through 10 states. 

Golding, Stewart D. Reply to How To Handle Catholic News. Commonweal 
19:9 p243, Dec. 29. 

Lane, Clem. How To Handle Catholic News. Commonweal 19:1 pi2, Nov. 3. 
A newspaperman’s own experience in taking care of the Catholic news for 
the church page. 
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Perry, John W. Today’s Average Reader is Wiser. E&P 66:28 p9, Nov. 25. 
Editor of the Brooklyn Daily “Eagle” says editors must revise their theories 
on public opinion and give intelligent interpretation to an enlightened people. 

Perry, John W. “We Don’t Need Press” O’Brien Said— And then the Votes 
Were Counted. E&P 66:26 p5, Nov. 11. 

New York papers were practically unanimous in opposing Tammany ticket 
in New York city election. 

Peterson, Elmer T. Journalists, Middlemen of Learning. American Scholar 

2:4, Oct. 
The task of interpreting technical matters of the layman furnishes the most 
inviting single opportunity for journalists in the future. It is the jour- 
nalist’s task to narrow the gulf between the technician or specialist and the 
layman for at present the rank is unfamiliar with the causes of present 
day complexities. 

Stern, J. David. Reply by J. D. Stern on purchase of New York Evening Post. 
Nation 138:3574 p21, Jan. 3. 

The New York “Post” will not champion currency inflation. 

Stuart, Anne Meysembourg; Reply to How To Handle Catholic News. Com- 

monweal 19:6 p162, Dec. 8. 


EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 


Anonymous. Lynching Inspires Editorial Writers. Publishers Service Maga- 
zine 4:23 p8, Dec. 7. 

Reprints of editorials after San Jose lynching. 

Ellard, Roscoe. Slump Revitalized Editorial Pages. E&P 66:34 pil, Jan. 6. 
University of Missouri journalism professor finds that when economic crisis 
arrived a bewildered public turned to editorials for interpretation of econ- 
omic problems. The “box office’ value of the editorial page has been 
greatly increased. Defects of editorial pages are revealed. 

Ellard, Roscoe. Survey of Editorial Pages. Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:3 p5, 
Jan. 20. 


EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Begin A Census of Journalistic Jobs in Minnesota. Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:4 pl, Jan. 27. 
Minnesota department of journalism undertakes state-wide study of jobs, 
turn-over, salaries, and potential openings. 

—— Graduates Raising Press Standards. E&P 66:34 p9, Jan. 6. 
Further report of conventions of teachers of journalism. 

—— The Cub’s Background. National Printer Journalist 52:1 p32, Jan. 
Symposium on the topic of background for reporters. 

—— We Can’t Know Too Much. American Press 52:2 p6, Nov. 
An editorial points out the need for a better background training for news- 
paper workers. The writer comments; “We think the time is passing when 
any bright, imaginative boy, not sufficiently industrious to pursue any sort 
of work calling for hard study and intensive application, can find an easy 
outlet for his nervous energy and inquisitiveness in newspaper work. That 
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is the type from which newspaper staffs in the past were largely recruited. 
That many of them developed into first-rate newspaper men is not to be 
denied. That many more such will come into journalism by the same route, 
is, of course, to be expected.” 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. U. S. Journalism in 1933. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 52:1 p42, Jan. 
Reprint of article in “Journalism Quarterly” for December, 1933. 

Brandenburg, George A. Free Press Analyzed by Professors. E&P 66:33 p9, 
Dec. 30. 
Report of the conventions of the American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism and American Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism. 

Drewry, John E. Journalism and Education. Part I. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:11 p36, Nov. 
The director of the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism points out the 
need for better training of journalistic workers. : 
Drewry, John E. Journalism and Education. Part Il. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 51:12 p56, Dec. 

Drewry, John E. Program for Publishers and Teachers. Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:1 p5, Jan. 6. 
Reprint of report presented at the meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Abbe, James E. Men of Cablese. New Outlook 162:6 p27, Dec. 

Short sketches of foreign correspondents —H. R. Knickerbocker, Frederick 
T. Birchall, Walter Duranty, Harold E. Scarborough, Carl von Weigand, 
Joseph Phillips and some 20 others. 

Anonymous. Free Press In Russia. Living Age 345:4406 p267, Nov. 
Communism has increased Russian newspapers from 467 to 5400 and circu- 
lation from two million to 38 million. 

—— German Press: Nazis Cause Fall of the House of Ullstein. News Week 
2:15 p26, Nov. 11. 

—— Greatest German Publisher Nationalized. Publishers’ Weekly 124 p1680, 
Nov. 11. 

Ullstein plant taken over by Nazis. 

—— How II Duce Dictates to Italian Publishers. Publishers Service Magazine 
4:24 p9, Dec. 21. 

“La Stampa” the New York anti-Fascist daily, on December 15, made 
public what it described as daily orders given to all newspapers in Italy 
by Fascist authorities. The alleged orders are quoted in this article. 

—— Nazi Regime Will Eliminate All Foreign Correspondents. Newsdom 4:47 p2, 
Nov. 18. 

—— Ulistein Verlag. Saturday Review of Literature 10:17 p252, Nov. 11. 
The ousting of the Ullsteins from their publishing business is another 
tragedy of Nazi rule. 

Hutsell, James K. Birth of a Paper. American Press 52:4 p2, Jan. 
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An interview with Frank L. Martin in which he tells of the founding of 
the Yenching “Gazette” as a laboratory aid to the Yenching University 
School of Journalism. 

Kent, George. Rolling ’Em Down in Rio. American Press 52:4 p2, Jan. 
Feature story describes the difficulties encountered by two American news- 
paper men in getting out @ paper in Brazil. 

Perry, John W. Curb on False News Asked at Madrid. E&P 66:27 p5, Nov. 
18. 

Representatives of world’s press recommend the organization of a fact- 
finding body of experts to study question of how to prevent dissemination 
of false information abroad. 





FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Civil Liberties Union For Freedom Clause. E&P 66:29 p10, Dec. 2. 
—— Editorial. New Republic 77:989 p2. 
—— Free Press Crisis Stressed as Leaders Celebrate John Zenger’s Triumph. 
E&P 66:25 p3, Nov. 4. 
Col. Robert R. McCormick of the Chicago “Tribune” and other speakers dis- 
cuss press freedom at meeting commemorating anniversary of Zenger’s 
resistance to political censorship. 
—— Free Press Issue Still in Spotlight. E&P 66:27 p7, Nov. 18. 
Free Press Meetings Planned by P.N.P.A. E&P 66:26 pi2, Nov. 11. 
Pennsylvania publishers urged to arrange for speeches by prominent citi- 
zens on what a free press means to the people. 
—— Freedom of the Press. Publishers Service Magazine 4:21 p3, Nov. 2. 
This article is filled with quotations from speeches and editorials by pub- 
lishers, editors, and editorial groups on the topic of press freedom. 
—— Inland Discusses Freedom of Press. National Printer Journalist 51:11 p22, 
Nov. 
—— Justice For The Reporter. American Press 52:2 p3, Nov. 
Writing under the psuedonym “Rockwell Evans,’ an editorial executive 
frees his mind and expresses several vigorous thoughts about the economic 
position of the reporter. He writes: “Pay the newspaper reporter a decent, 
living salary, on a par with that paid educated and experienced men in 
other lines of work, and the publishers won't have to worry about the free- 
dom of the press.” 
—— Law Firm Sees Freedom of Press Imperiled Without Code Clause. E&P 
66:29 p35, Dec. 2. 
Chicago Attorneys, in opinion asked for by Col. McCormick, says anyone 
can waive constitutional rights by not insisting on them. 
—— Licensing of the Press Impossible. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:45 pi, Nov. 11. 
General Hugh S. Johnson declares that licensing of the press “has not been 
done and will not be done because it cannot be done.” 
—— Michigan Editors Vote to Resist Any Tampering With Free Press. E&P 
66:27 p14, Nov. 18. 
——- Newspapers and the NRA. New Republic 76:987 p319, Nov. 1. 
f Newspaper objections to the code in the name of liberty is a lot of “highly 
; polished hooey.” 
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Anonymous. No Threat to Free Press, Says Rogers. Publishers Service Maga- 
zine 4:21 pi4, Nov. 2. 

Another report on the address made by the NRA deputy administrator 
before the United Typothetae in Chicago. 

—— This Freedom. American Press 52:2 p6, Nov. 

Editorial comments on attitude of newspapers toward liberty of the press. 

Becker, Carl. Freedom of Speech. Nation 138:3577 p94, Jan. 24. 

“The logical dilemma involved in free speech for political objects is this: 
if social methods cannot be alleviated by the democratic method of free 
speech, this very freedom of speech will be used by those whose avowed 
aim is the abolition of the democratic method, and free speech as a part of 
it. Am I expected to be loyal to the principle of free speech to the point 
of standing by while, writhing in pain among its worshippers, it commits 
suicide?” 

Bleyer, Willard G. Freedom of the Press and the New Deal. Publishers’ 
Auxiliary 69:2 p5, Jan. 13. 

The report of an address given at the Chicago meeting of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

Block, Lillian R. Freedom of the Press. Matrix 19:2 p19, Dec. 

Pew, Marlen E. License the U. S. Press? No. National Printer Journalist 
51:12 p10, Dec. 

Reprint of the article which appeared in the “Rotarian.” 

Bent, Silas. License the U. S. Press? Yes. National Printer Journalist 51:12 
p8, Dec. 

Reprint of the article which appeared in the “Rotarian.” 

Bleyer, Willard Grosvenor. Licensing and Press Freedom. Publishers’ Aux- 

iliary 68:48 p4, Dec. 2. 
The discussion growing out of the celebration of John Peter Zenger’s 
struggle for the freedom of the press and that resulting from the demand 
by publishers for assurance of freedom of the press under the NRA, have re- 
sulted in some confusion regarding the licensing of newspapers and the 
liberty which the newspapers are supposed to have. 

Brandenburg, George A. “NRA Can’t License Press’— Johnson. E&P 66:26 
p7, Nov. 11. 

NRA administrator tells Chicago audience there is no authority in N.1.R. A. 
to license a newspaper. 

Pew, Marlen E. So Long As Editorial Freedom Remains. Quill 21:11 p8, 
Nov. 

A condensation of an address delivered at the 1933 convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 

Rogers, Lindsay. Freedom of the Press. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:44 p5, Nov. 4. 
The attitude of the National Recovery Administration toward the issue of 
the freedom of the press. 

Smith, Dick. Free Press Held by Slender Thread. E&P 66:25 p9, Nov. 4. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. Liberty Under the Constitution — For Whom? 
American Press 52:2 pl, Nov. 

In all the discussion about freedom of the press, the plain question is: “Are 
the newspapers of America, in standing upon their constitutional rights, 
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acting on behalf of the constitution or on behalf of their own selfish in- 
terests?” 

—— Newspapers Under the NRA: A Critical Analysis. American Press 52:3 
pl, Dec. 
The American Press editor cautions editors of newspapers to adopt a reason- 
ably sane view on the “freedom” question. “Newspapers,” he writes, 
“have allowed themselves to be jockeyed into a denfensive position.” 

—— What Do We Know About the News We Print? American Press 52:4 
pi, Jan. 
Here is an article which challenges many stereotyped ideas about newspaper 
content, personnel and policies. Of interest to all who are concerned with 
the future of the newspaper as a social institution. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Beginnings of Printing In Oregon Territory. Pacific Printer and 
Publisher 50:5 p26, Nov. 
An extensive review of a historical study written by Alfred Powers and 
published by the Portland (Ore.) Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 

—— Christian Science Monitor at the Quarter Century Mark. Literary Digest 
116:23 p39, Dec. 2. 

—— “Christian Science Monitor’ Celebrates; Birth of Newspaper in 1908 is 
Recalled. Newsdom 4:48 p2, Nov. 25. 

—— E. W. Howe Retires. Nation 138:3575 p34, Jan. 10. 
The Sage of Potato Hill quits after publishing E. W. Howe’s Monthly for 
22 years. 

—— “First Free Press Champion” Title Belongs to James Franklin Rather Than 
to Zenger. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:49 pil, Dec. 23. 

—— George Miller Retires as Editor, Detroit News; 52 Years on Paper. E&P 

66:27 p8, Nov. 18. 

Gold Find Not News. American Press 52:4 p16, Jan. 

California discovery in ’48 got no headlines. 

—— Leicht Heads German Paper Chain. National Printer Journalist 51:12 p29, 
Dec. 
Winona, Minnesota, publisher has succeeded in merging 53 German lan- 
guage newspapers and other publications in the Northwest. 

—— McGeehan, Famed Sports Writer, Dies. E&P 66:30 p15, Dec. 9. 

Newspaper Escaped From Parochial Bounds. Christian Century 50:51 

p1563, Dec. 13. 

Comment on the Christian Science Monitor. “Daily journalism need not 

concern itself primarily with the parochial.” 

—— Passing of a Colorful Wisconsin Editor Is Mourned in a City He Often 
Made Laugh. Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:2 pl, Jan. 13. 
Fort Atkinson, Wisc., mourns the death of Halbert Louis Hoard. 

—— Same Family Owned Paper 70 Years. National Printer Journalist 51:11 
p26, Nov. | 
The Carthage (Ill.) “Republican”, a Democratic newspaper, passed the 
70th year of its ownership by the Davidson family on October 8, 1933. 
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Anonymous. The Zenger Bi-Centennial Celebration. Publishers’ Auxiliary 

68:44 p4, Nov. 4. 
The editorial raises this question: “Why was the date of October 28, 1733, 
(Zenger’s reporting of a colonial assembly election) chosen for commem- 
oration instead of the dates August 4-5, 1735, (Zenger’s trial and acquit- 
tal) as “Press Freedom Day’? 

—— Theodore T. Ellis, Press Expert, Dies. E&P 66:35 pi3, Jan. 13. 
Vice-president of Chicago Daily “News” and president of New England 
supply company succumbs. 

—— Two Exponents of Personal Journalism. Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:2 p4, 

Jan, 13. 
Those who beliewe that personal journalism in the United States ended 
more than a century ago with the passing of Bennett, Greeley and the 
other stalwarts are referred to this discussion of the influence of E. W. 
Howe and the late Halbert L. Hoard. 

—— When Journalism Was Young. American Press 52:3 p8, Dec. 

Extracts from rare old book entitled “Joineriana; of The Book of Scraps,” 
by Samuel Patterson, in 1772, revive the story of early attacks on news- 
papers and the means of controlling them. 

—— William G. Shepheard, Journalist, Dies. E&P 66:26 p42, Nov. 11. 

Bierce, Helen. Ambrose Bierce at Home. American Mercury 30:120 p453, Dec. 
Anecdotes concerning Bierce, Twain and Stevenson. Bierce’s daughter is 
the author. 

Brandenburg, George A. Sunday Paper Redesigned to Meet Depression De- 
mand For Change. E&P 66:29 p10, Dec. 2. 

Chicago “Tribune” makes changes in contents and make-up. 

Crane, Helen R. My Uncle, Stephen Crane. American Mercury 31:121, Jan. 
Intimate family sketch of one of America’s ablest writers. 

Friggens, Paul G. He “Scooped” the World on the Custer Massacre. Quill 
22:1 p7, Jan. 

Journalistic sidelight on the historic massacre. 

Gaddis, Irving L. “Doughboy” Was Profitable. American Press 52:2 pi2, Nov. 
This article reports that the Army of Occupation’s newspaper made more 
for its publisher than many of the army officers received for their service. 

Jones, Robert W. Are Our Hides Tough? American Press 52:3 p12, Dec. 
The article abounds in quotations from early political leaders and editors 
critical of our earlier press. 

Lee, Alfred M. First Sunday Newspaper in U. S. Published in New York in 
1809. E&P 66:29 p12, Dec. 2. 

“Sunday Observer” appeared 16 years earlier than “Courier,” credited as 
pioneer in histories of journalism and erroneously attributed to elder Ben- 
nett. 

—— Sunday Newspapers’ Life Difficult Until After Civil War. E&P 66:31 p12, 
Dec. 16. 

Demand for Sunday reading existed in post Civil War days, but religious 
prejudice and character of editorial appeal hampered development of news- 
papers. 
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Roe, Herman. Honors to 11 Pioneer Minnesota Newspapers Feature State’s 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:45 pi, Nov. 11. 
Root, E. Tallmadge. A Quarter Century of Idealistic Journalism. Christian 

Century 50:51 p1590, Dec. 13. 
The “Christian Science Monitor” celebrates its 25th anniversary. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Person Who Poses for Press Photo Cannot Stop Its Publication. 
E&P 66:26 p16, Nov. 11. 
Massachusetts Supreme Court decides against woman who sued daily for 
printing picture of herself and co-respondent in divorce proceedings. 

—— Right to Withhold News Source Upheld. E&P 66:30 p16, Dec. 9. 

—— Typhoid Expose Held Privileged by Court. E&P 66:30 p14, Dec. 9. 

—— Use of Photo Held No Invasion of Privacy by New York Court. E&P 
66:31 p20, Dec. 16. 

—— Winchell (N. Y.) Mirror Lose $30,000 Suit. E&P 66:33 p10, Dec. 30. 

Siebert, Frederick S. News Sources Must Be Protected. Quill 21:12 p3, Dec. 
University of Illinois journalism professor writes that newspaper men should 
have legal right to withhold identity of informants. 


MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Anonymous. Editorial. Nation 138:3576 p59, Jan. 17. 
The “Nation” salutes the communist publication, The “New Masses”. 

—— Mercury: Mencken retires as Editor of Critical Monthly. News Week 2:11 
p28, Oct. 14. 

—— Socialist Quarterly Enlarges Editorial Staff. World Tomorrow 17:1 p12, 
Jan. 4. 

—— Today: Editor Moley’s Magazine makes its news stand debut. News Week 
2:13 p23, Oct. 28. 

Addison, Mary Porter. Plots and Plans For Fiction Writing. Matrix 19:2, 
pli, Dec. 
An interview with Daphne Alloway McVicker. 

Copperfield, Dora. The Women’s Magazines. Vanity Fair 41:5 p22, Jan. 
Survey from Godey’s Lady’s Book to McCalls’. 

De Vine, John F. Make Your Small Change Count. Quill 21:12 p7, Dec. 
Suggestions for free lance writers. 

King, Alexander. The Sad Case of the Humorous Magazines. Vanity Fair 
41:4 p26, Dec. 

Mencken, H. L. Ten Years. American Mercury 30:120 p385, Dec. 
Mr. Mencken explains why he yields the editorship of the “Mercury” to 
Henry Hazlitt. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. A Journalistic Blunder. Nation 137:3573 p723, Dec. 27. 
The “Nation” terms as a blunder the method in which the New York 
“World-Telegram” handled the protest of the Writer’s League against 
lynching when it objected to Westbrook Pegler’s defense of lynching. 
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Anonymous. Bloomingdale’s Debates Hearst in Paid Space on NRA Success. 
E&P 66:25 p12, Nov. 4. 

New York department store buys display space in newspapers to take issue 
with publisher on effectiveness of recovery plan. 

—— Chicago Tribune on Five-Day Week. E&P 66:31 p4, Dec. 16. 

—— Curtis and J. Martin Interests Severed. E&P 66:34 p12, Jan. 6. 

—— David Stern Buys New York Evening Post. Publishers Service Magazine 
4:24 p3, Dec. 21. 

—— Editorial. Nation 137:3572 p691, Dec. 20. 

Referring to J. David Stern, recent purchaser of the New York “Evening 
Post”, the “Nation” says: “No one in our press has fought better for social 
justice and true American ideals.” 

—— Editorial. New Republic 76:988 p348, Nov. 8. 

The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union has difficulty in unionizing the Asso- 
ciated Press operators. 

—— Editors Find F. D.R. Master News Director. Newsdom 4:49 pl, Dec. 2. 

—— Fit To Print. Nation 137:3571 p665, Dec. 13. 

The “Nation” wonders why the New York “Times” and the “Herald 
Tribune” ignored the New York Uniwersity students conference against 
war. 

—5 U. S. Papers Listed as Fair to Nazis. E&P 66:34 p32, Jan. 6. 

—— Gangsters Bomb Newspaper Plant Seeking to Silence Criticism. E&P 66:27 
p6, Nov. 18. 

—— Journalism Research Urged by Ackerman. E&P 66:35 p8, Jan. 13. 

Dean of Columbia University School of Journalism says the newspaper 
must become conscious of the continuity and power of the press in world 
affairs. 

—— Latest Ways to Preserve Old Issues. News Week 2:13 p23, Oct. 28. 
Small films which can be projected will preserve news files. 

—— Le Correspondent. Commonweal 19:7, Dec. 15. 

Regrets the passing of France’s most illustrious Catholic review. 

—— Lieutenant Commander Hearst. World Tomorrow 16:28 p664, Dec. 7. 
Hearst’s son honored with a commission in the big navy that his father 
advocates. 

—— Local Features Best. American Press 52:4 p5, Jan. 

—— Newspaper Opinion on the U. S. Recognition of Russia. Nation 137 :3566 
p524, Nov. 8. 

—— Newspaper Reborn. Literary Digest 116:26 p6, Dec. 23. 

The reborn New York “Evening Post” will support the “New Deal.” 

—— Newspapers and Bankers. American Press 52:2 p6, Nov. 

Bankers are depending more and more upon the advice of newspapers for 
their policies in dealing with the public. 

——N. Y. Evening Post Sold to J. D. Stern. E&P 66:30 p7, Dec 9. 
Philadelphia and Camden publisher purchases paper from Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers, Inc. 

—— Proposed Miniature Rag Paper edition of the New York Times. Library 
Journal 58:19 p878, Nov. 1. 
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Reproduced by offset process but will require reading glass for extensive 
work, Plan endorsed by “Library Journal”. 

-—— Radio Plans to Print Newspapers in Homes by Facsimile Process. E&P 
66:35 pVI, Jan. 13. 

—— Says Press Has Not Helped Farm Relief. E&P 66:31 p55, Dec. 16. 

Secretary Wallace says New York and Chicago newspapers have sought 

circulation, not true consumer viewpoint. 

Start Newspaper With Vocabulary of Only 900 Words as an Aid to Foreign 

Students. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:45 pl, Nov. 11. 

—— The Associated Press and the Commercial Telegraphers’ Union are hostile. 
Nation 137:3565 p497, Nov. 1. 

—— The Evening Post: Oldest New York Paper is sold. News Week 2:20 p23, 
Dec. 16. 

—— The Nation’s Honor Roll for 1933. Nation 138:3574 p4, Jan. 3. 
Journalists are recognized for their services in the Recognition of Russia, 
and in the battle against Hitlerism and lynching. Several judges are cited 
for their liberal view on censorship. 

—— Wires, Radio, Merger Plan Up to Congress. E&P 66:31 p8, Dec. 16. 

Brandenburg, George A. Knox Urges Drive for Higher Quality. E&P 66:31 
p7, Dec. 16. 

Newspapers must improve their standards of printing, editing, opinion and 
courage to keep pace with advance in public enlightenment, says Col. Frank 





Knox. 
Blumenfeld, Ralph D. Times Call For Journalistic Specialists. American Press 
52:4 p6, Jan. 


Former editor of the London “Express” says the journalism profession does 
not benefit by the invasion of the press by specialist from the outside. Jour- 
nalists must specialize, he advises. 

Camp, Ernest, Jr. Not Newspapers. American Press 52:2 pi7, Nov. 

Georgia publishers protest that shopping news sheets are not newspapers. 

Clemow, Bice. Press Views Future With Optimism. E&P 66:29 p9, Dec. 2. 
Writer makes coast-to-coast trip and interviews publishers and editors. 

Comfort, Guy. A Cause of Waste. American Press. 52:4 p10, Jan. 
Financial reports of towns, villages and schools head off unnecessary ex- 
travagance, writes the publisher of the Perry (N.Y.) “Herald”. 

Crawford, Horace Donald. Exchanging Views on Exchanges. Quill 22:1 p4, 
Jan. 

The manning and functioning of exchange desks. 

Davis, Maxine. Ladies of the Press. Delineator 123:5 p34, Nov. 

Sketchy who’s who of the leading lady reporters of Chicago, New York, 
Washington, and abroad. 

Diogenes. News and Comment from the National Capital: The President’s 
pleasant relationship with the Press may be altered by a leak of important 
disclosures made “off the record.” Literary Digest 116:19 p12, Nov. 4. 

Harris, Robert E. Is Your Newspaper An Administrative House Organ? 
Scholastic Editor 13:2 p4, Nov. 

A faculty supervisor of a large college newspaper comments on the type 
of reading matter in student papers. 
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Littell, Robert. A Glance at the Newsreels. American Mercury 30:119 p263, 
Nov. 

Babies, bathing posers, and horses make up our “newsless newsreels,” 

Mann, Robert S. Frederic Goudy, Noted U. S. Typographer, Tells How Type 
Faces Are Made. E&P 66:35 plIlIlI, Jan. 13. 

Manning, George H. President Candidly Consults Reporters in Advance of 
Budget Announcement. E&P 66:34 p3, Jan. 6. 

Chief executive discussed fiscal year plan line by line with reporters nearly 
twenty-four hours before it was released for publication. 

Masters, Edgar Lee. Introduction to Chicago. American Mercury 31:121, Jan. 
The Spoon River bard tells anecdotes of the Press club in an earlier 
Chicago. 

Peters, Ralph L. Sigma Delta Chi Plans Aggressive Program for Fraternity’s 
Silver Anniversary Year. Quill 21:11 p6, Nov. 

Research, legislation, employment and the financial position of the fraternity 
discussed by the editor of the “Quill.” 

Piercy, La Rue W. The Story Behind Our Newspaper’s Headlines. Scholastic 
Editor 13:4 p2, Jan. 

Valuable material for high school and college teachers who have need of 
information dealing with typographical and makeup problems of school 
papers. 

Solow, Herbert. German Writers Say “Yes.” Nation 138:3576 p64, Jan. 17. 
Gerhart Haupimann leads a long list of German writers who are endorsing 
the Hitler regime. 

Wilson, Ruth Parrett. Trials and Tricks of Photographers. Matrix 19:2 pS, 
Dec. 


NEWS-GATHERING AGENCIES 


Anonymous, Editors Score Film Publicity, Want Reform. Newsdom 5:4 p2, 
Jan. 27. 

—— Gossip Mode in News Frowned Down by A. P. Managing Editors. E&P 
66:25 p10, Nov. 4. 

Editorial group votes that news association should retain factual status and 
not attempt to send gossip columns to members. 

Burke, Earl. Reduced Wire Costs Sought on Coast. E&P 66:37 pIII, Jan. 27. 
California publishers working for abbreviated service. They say unim- 
portant movie news is overemphasized in wire reports. 

Hutsell, James K. Globe-Trotter Talks. American Press 52:3 p3, Dec. 
Frank King, new A. P. London chief, discusses foreign news. 

Rosewater, Victor. Sees Wire Services Freed of Routine. E&P 66:36 p7, Jan. 20. 
Author of “History of Codperative News Gathering in the United States” 
envisions cod perative service on stock tables, sports, conventions, etc., cutting 
costs and freeing writers for more expert work. 

West, A. G. Storm of Protest Follows Rise in “Urgent” Rate on Cables. E&P 
66:35 p38, Jan. 13. 

Press charges are vitally affected by big increase ordered by European 
telegraph administrations under Madrid treaty. 
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NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. J. Murphy Covering Byrd Expedition. E&P 66:35 p30, Jan. 13. 

—— Lindberghs Gave Press No Help in Covering Year’s Big Air Story. E&P 
66:22 p18, Dec. 23. 

—— News Helps Readers Check On Leaders, Says Bickel. Newsdom 4:52 pl, 
Dec. 23. 

—— News Men Face Police Gas, Mob Guns to Cover California Lynchings. 
E&P 66:29 p6, Dec. 2. 

—— Protecting News Sources. Quill 21:12 p14, Dec. 
Protection of news sources should be recognized legally in all states. 

—— Record Made by City News on Election. Newsdom 4:46 pl, Nov. 11. 

—— Reporter, One of 7 Beset by Mob, Tells Graphic Story of Escape. E&P 
66:30 p10, Dec. 9. 
Washington “Daily News” reporter faces difficulties in covering story of 
Salisbury, Maryland, mob which sought to release those charged with a 
lynching. 

—— Reporter Training Stressed by Block. E&P 66:37 pXIII, Jan. 27. 
Publisher says newspaper's success largely determined by its writers. 

—— 20 News Men Covered Kidnap Trial. E&P 66:30 p28, Dec. 9. 
St. Paul judge codperated with newspaper writers in arranging coverage 
in Roger Touhy case. 

—— Washington and Philly Reporters Get Scare of Their Lives. Publishers 
Service Magazine 4:23 p14, Dec. 7. 
Reporters seek safety in hotel room when mob gathers outside hotel doors 
in Salisbury, Maryland. 

Bagby, Nathe P. Good Men Gone Stale! Quill 21:12 p8, Dec. 

Clapper, Raymond. All Eyes Are Turned on Washington. E&P 66:35 p9, 
Jan. 13. 
U. S. Capital is news center of this country and the world and 500 writers 
are eyes and ears of public. 

Coatsworth, Leonard. Then the Fireworks Began! Quill 21:12 p5, Dec. 
A court house reporter specializes on tax problems and centers public atten- 
tion on county tax burden. 

Erhardt, Leslie. Daring the Displeasure of the Senate to Get the News. Quill 
22:1 p8, Jan. 

Faris, Barry. Headlines of 1933. Quill 22:1 p3, Jan. 
The vice president and editor of International News Service summarizes 
the outstanding news stories of 1933. 

Hutchinson, William K. When Cuba Ran Red With Blood. Quill 21:11 p3, 
Nov. 
International News Service staff correspondent’s assignment in Cuba. 

Krock, Arthur. Press Conferences. American Press 52:3 p3, Dec. 
The value of the “background” conferences in Washington. 

Manning, George H. Angry Mob Turns on Newspaperman. E&P 66:29 p5, 
Dec. 2. 
Mob in Salisbury, Maryland, makes it difficult to cover lynching story. 
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Simon, Carleton. Press Not to Blame. American Press 52:3 p20, Dec. 
Criminologist’s testimony before the Senate committee investigating racket- 
eering and crime. Newspapers do not promote criminal tendencies in the 
young. 

Sinnott, Arthur J. Newspaper Can Aid in War on Crime. American Press 
52:3, Dec. 


NEWSPAPER CODES 


Anonymous. A.N.P.A. Code Given to Johnson; Several Points Still Unsettled. 
E&P 66:31 p4, Dec. 16. 

——A.N.P.A. Considering Code Proposals. E&P 66:28 p6, Nov. 25. 

——A.N.P. A. Will Get Labor Proposals. E&P 66:26 p9, Nov. 11. 

—— Are Newsboys Child Laborers? New Republic 76:985 p265. 

Publishers are following at the tail of the New Deal procession. 

—— Barnum Hotly Defends Carrier Boy in Child Labor Committee Debate. 
E&P 66:27 p30, Nov. 18. 

—— 5-Day Week Found Applicable to Press. E&P 66:35 p7, Jan. 13. 

—— Free Press: Newspaper Code Held Up by Licensing clause. News Week 
2:14 p25, Nov. 4. 

—— Gzaphic Arts Code Nearly Completed. National Printer Journalist 51:12 
p26, Dec. 

This article contains an excellent diagram of the set-up proposed for the 
graphic arts industry. 

—— Johnson Says NRA Can Not License Press. Publishers Service Magazine 
4:22 p10, Nov. 16. 

Government has no intention of attempting to censor or control newspaper, 
Johnson tells Chicago audience. 

——N. E. A. vs. A. N. P. A. American Press 52:3 p2, Dec. 

The conflict in the newspaper codes is centered in the wage scale for 
reporters. 

—— Newspaper Code Parleys Contine. E&P 66:25 p5, Nov. 4. 

—— Newspaper Code Seems Set. Publishers Service Magazine 5:1 p5, Jan. 4. 

—— Newspapers and the Codes. Christian Century 50:44 p1361, Nov. 1. 
“There is no reason why newspapers should be exempt from such limita- 
tions on their freedom.” 

—— Newspapers in Graphic Arts Code. Pacific Printer and Publisher 50:5 
p36, Nov. 

—— Newspapers Still Oppose the Code. Christian Century 50:48 p1493, Nov. 29. 
“Put the great dailies on a non-profit basis and we can talk about exemp- 
tion from codes.” 

—— Opposition to Child Labor Act Voted by N. Y. State Publishers. E&P 
66:36 pi4, Jan. 20. 

—— Pulitzer in Charge of Press Codes. E&P 66:36 p4, Jan. 20. 

—— Text of Proposed Newspaper Code. E&P 66:32 p4, Dec. 23. 

—— Those Newspaper Codes. American Press 52:4 p4, Jan. 

Newspapers are not subject to code regulation. 

Crowell, Chester T. Press Gets a Code. New Republic 77:994 p164, Dec. 20. 
Are the business men of the publishing industry trying to hide behind the 
freedom of the press to prevent unionization of their editorial staffs? 
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Mann, Robert S. Free Press Clause Remains, Open Shop Dropped, as Codes 
Await Action. E&P 66:32 p5, Dec. 23. 

Manning, George H. Weed-end Talks May Settle Code Disputes Between 
Press and NRA. E&P 66:29 p4, Dec. 2. 

Nichols, L. M. Code Work iz Washington. National Printer Journalist 51:12 


p50, Dec. 

Nichols, L. M. Graphic Arts Code In Final Stage. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:45 
pi, Nov. 11. 

Stodghill, Howard W. The Case for the Newsboy. American Press 52:4 p16, 
Jan. 


This article contains the statistics on carriers, advanced by the writer in 
the principal argument before the NRA Administrator in favor of making 
an exception, in the Newspaper Code, to the provisions common to other 
codes forbidding the employment of persons under 18 years of age. 


NEWSPAPER GUILDS 


Anonymous. American Newspaper Guild Organized In Washington. Pub- 
lishers Service Magazine 4:24 p12, Dec. 21. 

—— Classify Pay For Editorial Workers in U. S. Newsdom 4:45 p6, Nov. 4. 
ANPA and NEA agree on procedure for setting minimum. 

—— Cleveland Guild Seeks to Form Groups in All Cities Above 50,000. E&P 
66:28 p12, Nov. 25. 

—— For Closed Shop. American Press 52:2 p7, Nov. 
British journalists’ union president takes strong stand for “closed shop.” 

—— Guild Groups Gather in Washington. E&P 66:31 p6, Dec. 16. 

—— Guild Movement Gains Momentum. E&P 66:30 p9, Dec. 9. 
New York and Cleveland groups active in aiding organization in other 
cities. 

—— Guild Progress Slowed by Small Staff and Cramped Quarters. E&P 66:33 
p6, Dec. 30. 

—— National Guild Adopts Constitution. Publishers Service Magazine 5:1 
p13, Jan. 4. 

-— National Guild Meeting Scheduled. E&P 66:25 p7, Nov. 4. 

—— “New Deal” Asked for News Men. Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:1 pi, Jan. 6. 
Teachers of journalism indorse guild movement. 

—— Newspaper Guild: A Union for Collective Bargaining. News Week 2:21 
p18, Dec. 23. 

—— Newspapermen are Organizing. New Republic 77:996 p209, Jan. 3. 
The New York guild has 1,100 members. 

—N. Y. Guild Asks Pulitzer to Resign; Borg Addresses Newark Group. 
E&P 66:37 pIV, Jan. 27. 

— New York Guild Elects Raymond; Hears Rogers Talk “Off Record”. 
E&P 66:27 pi2, Nov. 18. 

—N. Y. Guild Plans ‘Conversations’ With Publishers to Tell Aims. E&P 
66:35 p14, Jan. 13. 

—— New York Guild Says Newspapers Cannot Evade Responsibilities. E&P 
66:28 p10, Nov. 25. 
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Anonymous. New York Sun “Chapter” of Guild Formed After Heated Meeting. 
E&P 66:36 pil, Jan. 20. 

—— Philadelphia Guild Has 435 Members. E&P 66:32 p8, Dec. 23. 

—— Philadelphia Guild is Organized. E&P 66:29 p4, Dec. 2. 

—— The Newspaper Guild. American Press 52:4 p4, Jan. 

News staff and editorial workers in 70 cities are now organized into Guilds. 

—— Text of National Guild Constitution. E&P 66:32 p6, Dec. 23. 

—— The Guild Makes a Good Start. American Press 52:3 p6, Dec. 

Editorial in support of Guild survey of salaries. 

—— The Reporters’ Revolt. Nation 137:3571 p668, Dec. 13. 

The NRA has made it possible for “these white collor slaves to organize 
with complete safety.” 

Broun, Heywood. Broun Interviews Himself About News Guilds. Publishers 
Service Magazine 5:1 p9, Jan. 4. 

A reprint of his column in the December 19 issue of the New York World- 
Telegram in which he set forth his views of Guild policies. 

Butcher, Harold. Bullen Tells How Institute Works, E&P 66:33 p7, Dec. 30. 

—— Writers’ Union Powerful in Britain. E&P 66:34 p7, Jan. 6. 

New York correspondent of London Daily “Herald” discusses merits of 
National Union of Journalists in England as against the Institute of Jour- 
nalists. 

Cole, Percy T. Guild Idea Praised by Blumenfeld. E&P 66:31 p5, Dec. 16. 
Famous British editor says Institute of Journalists has raised professional 
standards and increased security of workers. Opposes trade union idea. 

Eddy, John. Sigma Delta Chi and the Guild. Quill 22:1 p6, Jan. 

The secretary of the American Newspaper Guild writes that the purposes 
of the organization are: improve wages and raise standards. 

Mann, Robert S. National Guild Asks Five-Day Week. E&P 66:32 p7, Dec. 23. 

Raymond, Allen. The Workers’ View. American Press 52:3 p2, Dec. 

The president of the Newspaper Guild of New York emphasizes the rights 
of workers under the National Recovery Act. 

Stockbridge, Frank Parker. First Person Singular. American Press 52:2 p23, 
Nov. 

The editor of The American Press devotes his personal department to a 
critical analysis of the position of Sigma Delta Chi in its relationship to 
the growing Guild movement. He suggests a closer tie-up. 

White, Lloyd. Genesis of the Guilds. Quill 21:11 p5, Nov. 

President of the Cleveland Newspaper Guild defines objectives of guilds. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARY 


Anonymous. Newspapers In Miniature for Library Files. American Press 52:3 
p7, Dec. 
“The bulk of newspaper files makes their storage in libraries a difficult 
problem. Likewise the deterioration of newsprint under the influence of 
time alone makes most files useless after a few years. Two methods of 
solving both problems were considered by the Special Libraries Association 
at its recent convention. One, demonstrated by Roy S. Hopkins, is the 
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photographic reproduction of pages on strips of film. The other, submitted 
by the New York “Times,” is a miniature reproduction in bound volumes, 
on rag paper. Twenty-four such volumes a year would enable a year's 
files to be shelved in one-sixth of the space occupied by the equivalent full- 
size files.” 

Ford, Edwin H. Books for Your Journalistic Library. Quill 21:12 p6, Dec. 
Thirty books for the person seeking the story of the struggle, adventure, and 
progress of modern journalism. General and specialized histories, memoirs 
and biographies, and newsgathering exploits. 


PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. A White Elephant. American Press 52:3 p5, Dec. 

Frank MacLennan turned the Topeka State “Journal” into a debt-free, pros- 

perous newspaper. 

Blue Eagles and Foreign Newsprint. Publishers Service Magazine 5:2 p3, 

Jan. 18. 

Paper industry asks fair play for American manufacturers of newsprint. 

—— Georgia Loblolly Pine Newsprint. Publishers Service Magazine 4:23 p3, 
Dec. 7. 
Ten southern newspapers print their editions of November 20 on stock 
made from Georgia loblolly pine. 

Miller, Russell B. The Part the Composing Room Plays In Getting Out the 
Paper. National Printer Journalist 51:11 p 10, Nov. 





PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. How Shall We Meet Nazi Propaganda? Nation 137:3566 p526, 
Nov. 8: Discussion 137: p707, Dec. 20. 

Free speech and confidence in our own institutions is the “Nation’s” answer. 

—— Imported Bigotry. Commonweal 19:1 pi, Nov. 3. 

“Liberation” the journal of the Silver Shirts has added Catholics and negroes 
to the Jews as enemies of true Americanism. 

—— Investigation of Utilities, “Public Relations’ Work. Publishers Service 
Magazine 4:1 p17, Jan. 4. 

—— Menaced Over Nazi Probe, Gauvreau Tells House Body. Newsdom 4:50 
p3, Dec. 9. 

Managing editor of New York “Mirror” says he was warned to “end 
inquiry into propaganda.” 

—— Papers Clamor for Mae West Publicity. Nation 137:3565 p497. 

—— Story of Nazi Propaganda in U. S. Stirs Nation’s Press. Newsdom 5:2 pl 
Jan. 13. 

—— Take It Easy, Professor. Publishers Service Magazine 4:23 pi, Dec. 7. 
The editors of Publishers Service Magazine take issue with Dean Carl W. 
Ackerman’s views on governmental publicity. 

—— Propaganda. American Press 52:4 p4, Jan. 

It is all but impossible to distinguish news from propaganda. Current 
foreign developments are used to illustrate the ramifications of attempts 
to “influence ideas.” 
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Anonymous. Propaganda by German Nazis in the United States. New Republic 
76:985 p264, Oct. 18. 
Baldwin, Roger. Free Speech for Nazis. World Tomorrow 16:26 p613, Nov. 9. 
Beard, Charles A. Spooks, made in Germany. New Republic 77:992 p97, Dec. 
6. 
The book “Communism in Germany” is sponsored in this country by “Red- 
baiters,’ Ralph M. Easley, Hamilton Fish, Jr., and Archibald Stevenson. 
Brandt, A. Nazi International. Catholic World 138:826 p394, Jan. 
Nazi propaganda is being pushed on a world wide front. 
Gavit, John Palmer. M. Stalin, Thank Herr Hitler! Survey Graphic 22:12 
p632, Dec. 
Germany sends George Schmitt to America to take up Spanknoebel’s pro- 
paganda job as Maxin Litvinoff arrives. 
Havener, Helen. Breaking into Print. Ladies Home Journal 51:1 p84, Jan. 
A few good ideas on publicity for clubs. 
Kirkpatrick, Frances. I Work in a Soap Factory. Matrix 19:2, Dec. 
The industrial relations division of Proctor @ Gamble Co. 
Lore, Ludwig. Nazi Politics in America. Nation 137:3569 p615, Nov. 29. 
The appointment of Colonel Emerson on November 7 was by no means the 
beginning of Nazi Propaganda in our country. 
Manning, George H. Insull Propaganda Operations Told. E&P 66:33 p5, 


Dec. 30. 
Smertenko, Johan J. Hitlerism Comes to America. WHarper’s 167:1002 p660, 
Nov. 


Propaganda activities of the Khaki Shirts, the Silver Shirts, and the Friends 
of New Germany. 

Stern, J. David. Propaganda Mills. American Press 52:2 p18, Nov. 

The editor and publisher of the Philadelphia “Record” discusses current 
methods of manufacturing propaganda, 

White, William C. Red Scare: Recognition Style. Vanity Fair 41:5 p13, Jan. 
Hamilton Fish looks for a warehouse stocked with propaganda. He found 
lettuce. 

Viereck, G. S. Mr. Vriereck Answers Mr. Lore. Nation 137:3572 p708, Dec. 20. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. A. P. Directors Amend Radio Rules Clearing Way for Com- 
promise. E&P 66:35 p6, Jan. 13. 

—— Broadcasters and Newspapers Make Peace. News Week 2:21 p18, Dec. 23. 

—— Broadcasting Ahead in December; Year’s Total 80.6 Per Cent of "32. 
E&P 66:37 pVI, Jan. 27. 

—— Canadian Newspapers and the Radio. American Press 52:2 p24, Nov. 
Canadian newspapers and the Canadian government-controlled Radio 
Broadcasting Commission have reached an agreement whereby commercial 
broadcasting stations are restrained from broadcasting news until the news- 
papers have had the first chance at it. 

-—— City Editor Guides Writers by Radio. E&P 66:29 p30, Dec. 2. 

—— Editor Doubts Radio Favors War on Papers. Newsdom 4:50 pl, Dec. 9. 

South Bend “Tribune’s” president cites how broadcasting aides. 
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—— Plan to End Radio News Competition Formed at New York Conferences. 
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Anonymous. Editorial. New Republic 77 :996, Jan. 3. 
Newspapers and radio have entered into a pact so that news over the radio 
is given only after nine o'clock at night. 

——End of Press-Radio War Seen. Publishers Service Magazine 4:24 p8, 
Dec. 21. 


Eight-point plan is proposed in New York meeting on December 11 and 12. 


E&P 66:31 p3, Dec. 16. 
Press, radio and news services in two-day meeting find new cobperative 
method to control dissemination of press news on the air. 
—— Press Gallery: Radio News Men Seek Entree to Congress. News Week 
2:15 p26, Nov. 11. 
—— Publishers Oppose Gallery Rights for Radio Reporters. E&P 66:29 p8, 
Dec. 2. 
—— Radio Code Adopted Has Reservation. E&P 66:30 p8, Dec. 9. 
—— Radio News Service Seeks Correspondents. Publishers Service Magazine 
4:21 p13, Nov. 2. 
Columbia News Service offers newspapermen $2.00 per story, if accepted 
and used. 
—— Radio Scored in Survey by 270 Dailies. Newsdom 4:49 pl, Dec. 2. 
—— Would Amend Rules of Press Gallery. E&P 66:27 p4, Nov. 18. 
Radio company seeks adoption of plan to enable radio reporters to cover 
proceedings of Congress. 
Diogenes. News and Comment from the National Capital; Application of the 
Columbia Broadcasting Co. system for access to the Congressional press 
galleries has revived press-air feud. Literary Digest 116:20 pi2, Nov. 11. 
Manning, George H. Radio News Service Demands Equal Rights in Press 
Galleries. E&P 66:25 p6, Nov. 4. 
Columbia files application asking admission of radio reporters to House 
and Senate galleries. 
—— Radio to Carry Fight to Congress For Admission to Press Gallery. E&P 
66:26 p8, Nov. 11. 
Miller, F. A. No Fear of Radio. American Press 52:3 p12, Dec. 
Publisher owning radio station sets forth his view. 
Radio War on Newspapers Would Only Harm Radio, Says Editor. E&P 
66:28 p36, Nov. 25. 





SYNDICATES 


Anonymous. New York Raid: Columnists Booty in Hearst-Scripps War. News 
Week 2:11 p28, Oct. 14, 1933. 
Hearst gets Alice Hughes and Prunella Wood from Scripps-Howard. 
Richter, E. C. Newspaper Fiction Features Retaining Wide Popularity. News- 
dom 4:48 p7, Nov. 25. 


TUGWELL BILL 


Anonymous.: Analysis of the Tugwell Measure. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:48 
pi, Dec. 2. 





vs 
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Anonymous. Changes Are Made in the Tugwell Bill. Publishers’ Auxiliary 
69:2 pl, Jan. 13. 
Senator Copeland introduces new measure. 

—— Editorial. Nation 137:3573 p719, Dec. 27. 
Tugwell is sending cold chills up the spines of advertisers and publishers. 

—— Fight the Tugwell Bill. National Printer Journalist 52:1 p40, Jan. 
Reprint of appeal used by National Editorial Association. 

—— Kill the Tugwell Bill. American Press 52:3 p6, Dec. 

—— Poison Versus Honesty. Nation 138:3574 p5, Jan. 3. 
The Copeland or Tugwell bill affects advertisers and publishers. 

—— Rule by Advertisers. Nation 138:3577 p89, Jan. 24. 
Medicine men, ad-men, and vitamin men have won their first round in 
their battle against the Tugwell bill. 

—— Tugwell Bills Already Curtail Linage, Manufacturer Charges. E&P 66:25 
p14, Nov. 4. 

—— Tugwell Bill’s High Purpose Wins Favor of Louis Wiley. Newsdom 4:47 
pl, Nov. 18. 

Anderson, Paul Y. Lydia Pinkham and other Washingtonians. Nation 137: 
3572 p699, Dec. 20. 
The newspaper publishers who thrive from such advertising are willing to 
die for Lydia Pinkham, cascarets, and listerine. 

Black, Loring M. H. R. 6376 Guards Consumer Withouting Repealing Old 
Law. Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:3 pi, Jan. 20. 
The author of the act, a representative from New York in Congress, writes 
that it is as effective as Tugwell bill, but lacks its radical features. 

Cramp, Arthur J. Patent Medicines and the Law. American Mercury 30:119 
p272, Nov. 

Lane, Gertrude B. The Press and the Tugwell Bill. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68: 
47 p4, Nov. 25. 
An outline of the objections to the Tugwell Bill by the editor of the 
“Woman's Home Companion.” 

Mitchell, Jonathan. Heap Bad Medicine. New Republic 76:988 p353, Nov. 8. 
More on the Tugwell-Copeland Bill. 

Patterson, Wright A. It Is Up to You! Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:2 pi, Jan. 13. 

—— Support the Black Bill. Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:3 pi, Jan. 20. 

—— The Black Bill Is Better. Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:4 pi, Jan. 27. 

—— To Press Association Officials. Publishers’ Auxiliary 69:1 pi, Jan. 6. 
An editorial message to association officials, asking them to write letters to 
congressmen to urge them to vote against the Tugwell bill. 

—— Your Business Is Threatened. Publishers’ Auxiliary 68:48 pi, Dec. 2. 
An editorial against the Tugwell biil. 

Rorty, James. Call for Mr. Throttlebottom. Nation 138:3575 p37, Jan. 10. 
The Tugwell bill places $350,000,000 of advertising revenue at stake. 
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THE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE Press. By Fredrick Seaton 
Siebert. New York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1934. xvii+ 
429 pp. $3.00. 


Be Carerut Wuat You Print! A study of the libel laws of Vir- 
ginia. By William L. Mapel. Washington and Lee University 
Bulletin, 1933. Pamphlet. 


The chief difficulty in all legal instruction for any form of publish- 
ing, journalism included, is finding some one who can tell you how 
to be reasonably safe without completely destroying the value of a 
story, an article, or a book. Time and again in my editorial days I 
consulted lawyers with regard to obviously dangerous magazine articles, 
only to learn that if I cut out every single paragraph that might con- 
ceivably make the things worth reading, they would be perfectly safe. 

Of course, the lawyers were perfectly right. The articles would 
have been perfectly safe and they would also have been perfectly use- 
less. This fundamental difference in attitude usually makes profes- 
sional legal counsel of relatively small value to the journalist. The 
lawyer as a professional principle prefers to play safe and take no 
chances. The journalist knows as a professional principle that he has 
to be aggressive and to take calculated chances if the game is worth it. 
For one to counsel the other is therefore very nearly useless. 

On the other hand, it is simple madness to turn an editor or a 
writer loose without a definite grounding in the law of the press — 
mainly libel, of course, but also such matters as obscenity, censorship, 
copyright, and the snares that lie in the postal laws and regulations. 

The only safe instructor is a journalist who has had legal train- 
ing, and this happy combination has been discovered in Professor 
Fredrick Seaton Siebert, of the University of Illinois, who is both 
professor of journalism and a member of the Illinois bar. He ap- 
proaches the legal problem of the press, not with the usual technicali- 
ties nor with the usual negative attitude, but with a positive desire to 
ascertain the rights of the press, rather than its dangers. He thus 
adds to the usual instruction in libel and the defenses against libel 
charges, a chapter on the freedom of the press, the right of inspecting 
records, reporting court and legislative proceedings, and the rights 
(and wrongs) of using other people’s news stories. The book is a 
clear, vigorous, and valuable addition to the literature of publishing 
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law. It is unfortunate, however, that Professor Siebert, like all 
American writers on his subject, fails to show how the law of bail- 
ment applies to manuscript submitted for editorial approval — a matter 
on which every magazine and many a newspaper editor needs to be 
informed and on which there is practically no available body of Ameri- 
can precedent. 

Professor William L. Mapel, of the University of Virginia has also 
shown a new approach to the law of libel in his pamphlet Be Care- 
ful What You Print! In addition to consulting the usual legal authori- 
ties, he has dealt first hand with some of the unfortunate editors who 
have fallen afoul of the law, and has some useful though entirely non- 
technical hints as to what can be done to keep a libel case out of the 
court room entirely. No one else has tried anything of the sort, but 
Professor Mapel opens a line of investigation of the highest professional 
value in all branches of publishing —a line of investigation which 
should be carried further at the first opportunity. 

. JOHN BAKELESS 
»New York University 


HEADLINES AND DEADLINES: A MANUAL FOR CopyYEpiTors. By 
Robert E. Garst and Theodore Menline Bernstein. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1933. xi+217 pp. $2.75. 


Simplicity, completeness, clarity, and attractiveness are characteristics 
of this work. The most complex job in the category of editorial duties 
is divested of esoteric awesomeness and the journalistic vocation perhaps 
most often associated with hack work is given dignity. Copyreading 
becomes copyediting, work of a professional character which talented, 
educated, and creative men may pursue with satisfaction. More than 
an adequate textbook for desk work, it is a cultivated and refined cham- 
pion of the art of editing. By no means its least significant point is 
the fact that its authors are desk men on the New York Times. They 
present in this book, the reader is impelled to infer, a description of 
the process by which the editing of a model of American newspaper— 
probably the one most often cited by teachers of journalism — is accom- 
plished. Mr. Garst and Mr. Bernstein are associates in journalism 
at Columbia university. 

Headlines and Deadlines is in two parts. Part One, devoted to 
editing, includes newspaper organization, the background and equip- 
ment of the copyeditor, the mechanics of copyediting, and a section on 
abused words. Part Two, devoted to the headline, tells what the 
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headline is, how it looks, what it says, how it says it, and provides a 
vocabulary of related words. The book contains a brief but satisfac- 
tory glossary and a complete index. 

Probably the contribution of greatest value is a headline vocabulary, 
the first the reviewer has seen in print. This is a handy reference for 
the inexperienced headline writer, placing at his disposal the unique 
thesaurus that every desk man carries in his head. 

The delightfully readable style of the authors and their thorough 
exposition of the subject is ably promoted by the art of printing. The 
volume is covered with durable flexible binding. Its size—5% by 7 
inches — is convenient for the coat pocket. The type is 8 point Roman 
face on a 10 point slug, made readable by reason of the large size of 
lower case letters in comparison with caps. Side heads in light face 
caps obviate the spotty appearance occasioned by center heads in black 
face type common in textbooks. A thumb index cutout lends con- 
venience in the use of the headline vocabulary. 

C. E. Rocers 
Kansas State Agricultural College 


Tue Press IN My Time. By R. D. Blumenfeld. London: Rich & 
Cowan Ltd. 253 pp. 6 shillings net. 


This is one of a series of surveys of various fields of human activity 
written by leaders in those fields from personal and autobiographical 
standpoints. Earlier volumes in the series have been Compton Mac- 
kenzie’s Literature in My Time and St. John Ervine’s The Theatre in 
My Time. It is a pleasant idea, and Mr. Blumenfeld’s addition to 
the sequence is a pleasant book. 

Here the famous editor of the London Daily Express for thirty years 
(now chairman of that paper’s Board) has an opportunity to say his 
say in court about newspapers in general. On the whole, he is not as 
enthusiastic about the situation as one might expect in view of the 
considerable part he has had in developing it. At any rate, he does 
not look upon his creation and pronounce it good, as the Lord did on 
the sixth day. Perhaps journalism’s sixth day has not yet arrived. 

Mr. Blumenfeld’s chief criticism of modern journalism is that it 
is over-sensationalized. Modern half-baked journalists, he says, when 
they get a piece of news, 


think they must dramatise it, dress it up, garnish it with adjectives, pile on 
the superlatives, and serve it up all headlined and beribboned until it is no 
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longer news but mere limelight drama pummeled out of all semblance to its 
former human aspects. 


And this in spite of the fact that he himself was one of the promoters 
of headlines in British papers. He is also uncomplimentary toward 
the sports writers, and he calls the 1933 circulation competition through 
gift coupons nothing less than ruinous. ‘These indictments are all 
doubtless sound, and they are the more convincing coming from a 
newspaperman who has long been and still is in the thick of it. 

But the critical note is not predominant in Mr. Blumenfeld’s new 
book. It is primarily a sympathetic survey seasoned with reminiscence 
and wise observation. Certainly there is no better view of the British 
press of recent times than this. It is written informally, much as its 
author talks; it is sometimes a bit careless in style, and often witty. 
R. D. B. has a newspaperman’s eye for color and picturesqueness, and 
loves a good anecdote, as readers of his autobiography, published in this 
country under the title Jn the Days of Bicycles and Bustles, will re- 
member. 

The real journalist, says Mr. Blumenfeld, should have command 
of two languages, be able to write English correctly, and know the 
history of his own country. He lists the qualifications “in the order 
of their importance” as a good sound education, good health and good 
temper, a technical knowledge of newspapering (including printing), 
and an appreciation of the difference between fact and opinion. 


He is very generous toward American journalism. To quote: 

I think there is little chance of my being contradicted if I say that “by and 
large” the American press is today more informative, better displayed, and less 
irregular in its mannerisms than, say, the British press, which in its new phase 
is seemingly trying to find itself. 

Mr. Blumenfeld is much interested in the development of the radio, 
and denies that it is a menace to the press. He fancies the prophet’s 
role, and indeed his last two chapters are devoted to the press of the 
future, which he thinks will be better ordered and more genuinely 
informative than anything yet seen. 

The rather labored distinction in the chapter on “Newspapers and 
Public Opinion” between the influence and the power of the press is 
scarcely worth making. “The press can influence to an almost un- 
limited extent,” he says, “but it cannot command.” It commands, as 
a matter of historical fact, by influencing. He denies that Hearst 
forced the Spanish-American War; but the reader of Dr. Wilkerson’s 
Public Opinion and the Spanish-American War cannot doubt that the 
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studied playing of atrocities in Cuba by the Journal and the World 
through a series of months had much to do with the development of 
popular sentiment which precipitated war when the Maine (Blumen- 
feld unfortunately has it the Texas) was blown up in Havana harbor. 
But the book is a good one — readable, informative, witty and wise. 
FRANK LUTHER Morr 
University of Iowa 


A GIANT OF THE Press. By Barnett Fine. New York: Editor & 
Publisher Library. 1933. 108 pp. $1.00. 


Genius may be detected in a statesman, a military leader or an author. 
The main standards for bestowing this rarely deserved title upon such 
men have been accepted for centuries, although they are always de- 
batable. But who shall set out the metes and bounds of genius in a 
managing or news editor? The type is new to the world and ancient 
canons of judgment are inapplicable to it. 

Most of the men who have worked with or under Carr V. Van 
Anda, the subject of Mr. Fine’s biography, now the retired managing 
editor of the New York Times, will agree with the statement that if he 
is not actually a genius, as Adolph S. Ochs has called him, he is as near 
an approach to a genius as newspaper evolution has produced. This is 
the chief impression which is caused by a reading of Mr. Fine’s brief 
book, probably the forerunner of a shelf full of biographical or remi- 
niscent material about Van Anda which time will bring forth. 

Mr. Fine, a graduate of the Columbia University School of Journal- 
ism, induced the modest and reticent Van Anda to unbend and disclose 
significant information about himself which was not previously known 
or understood. The promising young author has written a work which 
covers in an authentic way the highlights, to use a phrase current in the 
newspaper profession, of the career of this marvelous news director, this 
Field Marshal of the press. He has not been intimately introspective as 
to his subject nor has he been philosophical in his interpretation. These 
things must be reserved for the future. But he has broken the ground, 
he has opened a path which he seems competent to follow to the end, 
and it is to be hoped that he will follow it. A biography five or ten 
times the size of the present volume will be one of the most important 
contributions to the literature of newspaper life of which it is possible to 
conceive. 

Any one who believes that the successful editing of a great newspaper 
is a comparatively easy task will learn from Mr. Fine’s biography that 
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it is worthy of the highest talents, the broadest background, the soundest 
conscience which it is possible for any man to attain. The ultimate 
biography of Van Anda will relate these facts to the popular compre- 
hension. Mr. Fine has drawn a true and impressive picture of him as a 
real giant of the press. 


ALLEN SINCLAIR WILL 
Columbia University 


MAKING TopAy’s NEWSPAPER: A METHOD FOR GATHERING, WRIT- 
ING, AND PuBLISHING News. By William Futhey Gibbons. Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc. 1933. v+281 pp. 


The author has presented an interesting book from the reader’s view- 
point, but has made the mistake, as so many have done, of crowding 
in too much extraneous material to make it worth while from the 
viewpoint of the teacher of journalism. It is too general and covers 
too many subjects to be adaptable for any particular journalism course. 
As a reference book for various courses, it might be found satisfactory. 

The book is difficult to read; the type of reproduction in photo- 
lithograph of the author’s manuscript is too small for rapid scanning, 
and, emphasizing the faults of typewritten copy, might produce eye- 
strain under artificial light. Some pages are light; some pages are 
dark; the longer paragraphs are difficult to scan and to grasp in their 
succeeding lines. 

However, Mr. Gibbons has included much good material in dealing 
with the significance of news and the method of presentation in modern 
journalism. He deals with straight news gathering as well as many 
special forms such as sports, society, unexpected events, interviewing, 
and special features. Chapters on copyreading and headline writing 
are interestingly presented, followed by a short discussion of makeup. 
The problems of newspaper making are touched upon but one cannot 
do justice to this subject in the few pages presented here. A glossary 
of newspaper terms ends the book. 

As a reference book and one for outside reading, this volume com- 
mends itself to the teacher and student of journalism. 

Victor R. PorTMANN 
University of Kentucky 


How to Do Pusuicity. By Raymond C. Mayer. New York and 
London: Harper &£ Brothers. 1933. x+258 pp. $3.00. 


With so few books on publicity available — either good or bad —a 
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journalism teacher opens Mr. Mayer’s contribution with hopeful ex- 
pectations. Although he does not find in it exactly what the title led 
him to expect, he is agreeably surprised by a compilation of well- 
presented information and advice that makes the book a welcome 
addition to his professional library. Above all, he finds in it a sense 
of reality and a sureness of statement that cause him to turn back and 
read again on the paper jacket the long list of important public rela- 
tions activities in which the author has engaged. 

It is not a handbook; it would scarcely serve as a class textbook; 
it devotes little or no space to small details of technique or to examples 
that may be imitated. The preface explains that the book is for both 
beginners and experienced publicity workers. However, it is plainly 
not for “rank beginners,” but for publicity workers who have blundered 
far enough into the field to find that it is more complicated than they 
expected. The author wastes no time sketching a history of publicity, 
defending it, apologizing for it, or making large promises for it. He 
treats publicity as a fact and in a business-like way analyzes its prob- 
lems. Writing newspaper copy is only one small corner of it; as he 
sees it, publicity is a much larger job than that. 

The twenty-three chapters are roughly divided into two kinds. About 
half of them take up, one after another, the various “media” available 
for public relations — e. g., newspapers, wire services, country weeklies, 
general magazines, trade and class periodicals, exhibits, pictures, emer- 
gency campaigns, and radio— and in each case much wise counsel is 
given for best use of that media. The other chapters discuss in turn 
the kinds of activities which have problems of public relations or may 
make use of intelligent publicity. These include financial concerns, 
corporations, trade associations, merchandizers, national organizations, 
conventions, scientific, technical and professional societies, social ser- 
vice and welfare organizations, amusements, and the church. Each is 
separately analyzed. 

Two things are noteworthy in the book —the attractive style and 
the obvious saneness, The style is colorful and pleasant, without being 
journalese or tawdry; matter-of-fact, but brightened by many figures of 
speech and arresting turns of thought. The saneness is such that even 
the most vigorous critic of publicity can find little fault. The author 
sharply differentiates between news matter and paid advertising — space- 
buying and public relations; quite calmly he decries ballyhoo, propa- 
ganda, and space-grafting as merely bad technique. He knows the 
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newspaper point of view thoroughly, and few newspaper men could 
disagree with his explanation of it. 
In view of the recent somewhat muddled and overly heated dis- 
cussions, both of the evils and of the exaggerated possibilities of pub- 
licity, I welcome Mr. Mayer’s book as a solid, sensible contribution 

that will help clear the air. 
Grant M. Hype 


University of Wisconsin 


WATCHING THE WorLp Go By. By Willis J. Abbot. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 358 pp. $3. 


Easily one of the most interesting and worth while of recent non- 
fiction books is this volume by a distinguished member of the editorial 
board of the Christian Science Monitor, who, drawing upon a half- 
century’s experiences as a journalist, writes about a wide range of men 
and events. 

Statesmen and politicians, newspapers and newspaper men, authors, 
cranks, and public events of all kinds are the themes discussed by Mr. 
Abbot, whose book, though based upon his own experiences and con- 
tacts, is not autobiographical in the sense of being essentially personal. 
Throughout the volume, Mr. Abbot is the objective reporter and com- 
mentator, using his own association with a topic only to establish that 
intimacy which is the chief appeal of the book of memoirs. 

A newspaper man since 1884, Mr. Abbot has for nearly fifty years 
been making the observations which furnish the substance of this 
volume. During this time he has lived in various parts of the country. 
He has been connected with newspapers in New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Chicago, New York and Boston. Before becoming associated with the 
Christian Science Monitor, he was editor of Hearst’s New York Jour- 
nal, a fact which emphasizes the variety of his journalistic experiences. 

What Mr. Abbot has to say about his own profession is especially 
interesting. As he follows, somewhat chronologically, his experiences 
in these various cities to which his newspaper connections carried him, 
he provides many informative comments on evolving journalistic history. 
For example, in discussing New Orleans journalism, where he got 
his start in 1884, he writes: 


New Orleans journalism is those days was a thing very different from that 
of today — for that matter all journalism is. Oddly enough, it was more liter- 
ary and at the same time more militant. The first act of my editor, on opening 
his desk of an evening, was to take from his pocket a revolver, as big it 
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seemed to me as a mountain howitzer, and lay it ready to his hand. Yet this 
same editor had the keenest appreciation of literature, particularly poetry .. . 


Late nineteenth century New York journalism, Mr. Abbot notes, 
was also more literary in tone than that of today. He observes that 
several New York newspaper men of this period were making literary 
reputations for themselves. Among them was Richard Harding Davis 
(subject of one of the season’s popular biographies) who was then writ- 
ing his Van Bibber stories and, as the author remembers, was “trying 
to live them, for it was always characteristic of his writings that his 
heroes were only doing the things that he wanted to do himself, and 
not infrequently did.” 

As he comments upon various phases of journalism, Mr. Abbot gives 
his own explanations of the success of popularity of certain newspapers 
and newspaper men. He does not understand, for example, why the 
New York Sun, popularly known as “the newspaper man’s newspaper” 
was so generally regarded as “inimitable.” “Editorially, it was a bunch 
of inconsistencies,” he says, and adds that its success ‘was due to Dana’s 
unique comprehension of the multifarious interests of the human mind 
and his ability to hit upon the things which would appeal to every 
mentality.” 

The editorial strength of Nelson’s Kansas City Star, thinks this 
author, “rested largely upon the skillful selection of reprint for its 
editorial page, and the complete and entertaining fashion in which it 
covered all the local news — including personalities and gossip — of 
our neighboring state of Kansas.” 

Mr. Abbot pays tribute to the “sharp and pungent” paragraphs of 
E. W. Howe, who, he notes, “had a knack of giving a curious twist, 
or an epigrammatic touch, to his news paragraphs that made his paper 
readable even to those who had no interest in Atchison.” Eugene 
Field is described as “‘a keen wit and true poet,” “greatest feather in 
the cap of the [Chicago] News,” and “first of the tribe of ‘colyumists’ 
who today take themselves with a seriousness thoroughly justified by 
their plutocratic earnings.” 

When Mr. Abbot was a young reporter in New Orleans, he had 
occasion to interview Jefferson Davis, president of the fallen Southern 
Confederacy. What he has to say about this assignment is particularly 
interesting: 

It has been my good fortune in the pursuit of my profession to see a great 


many men in high station. Not only have I known personally eight Presidents 
of the United States, but I have met in my travels such men as Mussolini, 
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Lord Balfour, Ramsey McDonald, Venezelos, and Stresemann. None of these 
made so enduring an impression as this man of advanced years, the chief 
representative of a cause irretrievably lost, living in simple retirement in that 
little village by the shore of the Mexican Gulf. 

The story of this interview and the reason therefor is one of the 
best of many excellent experiences related in Mr. Abbot’s book. 

Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


AROUND THE CopypEsk. By George C. Bastian, Leland D. Case 
and R. E. Wolseley. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1933. 
ix+200 pp. $2.25. 


These three teachers of news editing have produced a manual for 
students of copyreading and headline-writing the careful use of which 
would unquestionably give such students about as good a general under- 
standing of the two arts as it is possible for the classroom to supply. 
The manual consists of some hundreds of exercises in copy editing 
and head writing that pretty well cover the types of work any copy- 
desk man may be asked to do. It is divided into four parts: Copy- 
reading ‘“Tools,” Headlines, Types of Copy and Makeup. “This 
seems to be a natural order,” says the foreword, “readily adaptable 
to pedagogical purposes.” And the exercises are well-chosen and com- 
plete; the student who works through them all cannot fail to have a 
broad picture of desk work, and a general understanding of its prob- 
lems. The leaves of the book, 8% x 11, printed in typewriter type 
on one side only, are perforated for removal and punched so that they 
may be filed in a loose-leaf notebook. 

There is a minimum of direct instruction in the manual. It is, how- 
ever, codrdinated closely with Editing the Day’s News, by the late 
Mr. Bastian and Mr. Case; frequent references to this book are in- 
cluded. The manual is based on Graded Exercises in News Editing 
(1926) by Mr. Bastian. 

It is, of course, impossible for any teacher to fit somebody else’s text 
completely to his own purposes. But this one lends itself to the aver- 
age copy editing teacher’s plans about as readily as anything I have 
seen. 

MiTcHELL V. CHARNLEY 
Towa State College 
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History oF OHIO JouRNALSM 1793-1933. By Osman Castle Hooper. 
Columbus, Ohio: The Spahr & Glenn Company. 1933. ix+190 pp. 
It is difficult to write a history of the press of any one of these 

United States without falling into one or both of two traps for the 
unwary. It is easy to make the book merely a compilation of changes 
of title, changes of editorship, changes of ownership, and changes of 
format of the many papers considered; and it is easy to yield to the 
promptings of goodwill and make the history a series of what we used 
to call “puffs” of the more longevous papers. Such, for example, were 
the “histories” of the Kansas and Arkansas press. Of course, those 
details of the careers of individual papers are necessary historiography ; 
but your true historian must see over them. 

Professor Hooper gives up a part of his book to more or less dis- 
connected notes, but in the main he sees the Ohio newspaper pro- 
cession as an integral, developing phenomenon. His first chapter espe- 
cially shows such vision. Then he has six short chapters dealing with 
successive periods from 1793 to 1825; after that he has an excellent 
chapter on Charles Hammond and the Cincinnati Gazette, followed 
by treatments of the journalism of the larger Ohio cities. Then after 
his notes on the country press, Professor Hooper gives his readers 
an interesting chapter on Ohio journalistic humorists, and another on 
the history of newspaper associations. 

The volume is illustrated by portraits of the men who have been 
elected to the Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame, and of the present 
officials of the Ohio Newspaper Association. 

FRANK LUTHER Mott. 

University of Iowa 


NATIONAL RETAIL Markets: Iowa Epition. Edited by Harry B. 
Rutledge. Chicago: National Editorial Association. 1933. 118 
pp. 11 x 17. 


To meet “the need for a concrete and complete picture of the size- 
able market offered to the national advertiser in the smaller cities 
and rural areas,” the National Editorial Association, with co-opera- 
tion of state publishers’ associations, is preparing a national retail 
markets publication by state units. The Iowa edition, “through the 
co-operation of Iowa newspapers, who have shown their aggressive- 
ness in this effort,” is first in the series. 
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Nebraska is promptly to follow, the Kansas unit is under develop- 
ment, and the project has been approved in both Oklahoma and Arkan- 
sas. Other states also are interested. 

The Iowa book opens with a complete newspaper directory for the 
state, followed by general consumer market statistics, county by county; 
also by retail and wholesale distribution statistics, 41 items for each 
county. 

The bulk of the book consists of 106 “individual publishers’ pages,” 
giving detailed information on that number of newspapers in 87 of 
the state’s 99 counties. 

In physical form the book is a revelation of possibilities inhering in 
the new photo-lithographic processes, by which the pages are repro- 
duced from typewritten copy without use of type. 

Epwarp F. MAson 
University of Iowa 


University of Iowa 

It’s THE Way It’s WritTEN: WriTING Versus EVERYTHING ELSE: 
GENIUS ON NEwSPAPER Row. By Henry Justin Smith. Chicago: 
Sterling North. 93 pp. 15 cents. 


Many teachers of journalism will be glad for this pamphlet con- 
taining Mr. Smith’s three best known essays on journalism. The first 
of them is by way of becoming a classic in its field. It would be dif- 
ficult — probably impossible — to find anything else half as good about 
newspaper writing. The second essay is a good mate to the first; the 
third discusses some literary geniuses who have been trained in news- 
papering. F. L. M. 


Proor SHEETS OF A REFERENCE BOOK OF THE HALL OF FAME. 
Urbana, Illinois: The School of Journalism, University of Illinois. 
48 pp. 


This pamphlet contains a history of the Editor’s Hall of Fame 
established by the Illinois Press Association in 1927, with the regua- 
lations governing elections to it, and sketches of the careers of all who 
have been elected thus far. Eighteen have been elected to the state 
section and sixteen to the general or national section. Six more names 
are proposed for the state section, to be voted on this year, as follows: 
Thomas §. Rees, Mathew Duncan, Henry L. Eddy, Hooper Warren, 
James Hall, and John B. Calhoun. F. L. M. 
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Edited by FRANKLIN BANNER 


Pennsylvania State College 


Eight courses in journalism will be offered in the summer session 
at the University of Wisconsin, beginning June 26 and ending August 
4. They are reporting and copy reading, feature articles, representa- 
tive newspapers of today, interpreting the day’s news, publicity for 
social service agencies and schools, short story writing, supervision of 
student publications, and a seminar in American newspapers 1914-18. 
Courses will also be offered in the School of Commerce in the prin- 
ciples of advertising and in marketing methods. Professor Grant M. 
Hyde will be in charge of the journalism work and will be assisted 
by Professors Ralph O. Nafziger and Helen M. Patterson. 

An advertising rate book and circulation record of all newspapers 
in Missouri is being prepared as a CWA project by J. Edward 
Gerald, assistant professor of journalism in the University of Missouri, 
and Charles W. Keller, Jr., executive secretary of the Missouri Press 
Association. The rate book will be used by the Missouri Press Asso- 
ciation in its plan for unit solicitation of national advertising for its 
members. The rate and circulation questionnaire sent to newspapers 
includes also a section on “uniformity of practice,” by which it is hoped 
to systematize and make uniform rate structures and circulation prac- 
tices on most Missouri newspapers. The expense is being shared by 
the School of Journalism and the Missouri Press Association. 

The University of Texas, whose students in reporting cover the 
campus and write copy for the student newspaper, the Daily Texan, 
will alter its schedules and curriculum next year to reserve reporting 
duties for only the more experienced news gatherers and give beginners 
a longer period of preparation. Heretofore the requirements of the 
Texan for copy at the beginning of the school year have resulted in 
the sending of inexperienced reporters over the campus without as much 
preparation as might have been desired. For next fall an advanced 
course in reporting, required of journalism majors, has been announced. 
This class, together with the trailer class of beginners, will furnish 
reporters for the fall semester. In the spring semester the burden of 
reporting will be taken up by the main sections of the beginners’ re- 
porting course. These students in the fall will have been given a 
background in news writing by classroom exercises, and will have had 
an elementary course in typing as a required part of their training. 
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Professor Joseph S. Myers, director of the School of Journalism at 
Ohio State University since 1914, who has been off duty since early 
in November, left for Bradenton, Florida, February 12, where he 
expects to spend the next few months. A knee injury had confined 
him to his hotel. His classes are being taught by other members of 
the staff, aided by Osman C. Hooper, professor emeritus, who returned 
to teach one course during the winter quarter. Professor Hooper was 
in charge of the annual newspaper show held in connection with the 
convention of the Ohio Newspaper Association in Columbus, February 
8, 9, and 10. 

In a course in the country weekly at Cornell, the students are re- 
quired to study a specific weekly during the term in which the course 
is given. Sometime during that term, usually in the Christmas holi- 
days, each student visits the plant of the paper which is studied and 
makes a thorough report on all phases of the papers that are taken 
up in the course. They also draw a plan of the shop itself, with the 
location of all the equipment, and make suggestions for changing the 
plan, if that seems desirable to increase the efficiency of the shop. 
Reports are submitted to the papers themselves and Professor Bristow 
Adams, in charge of the course, says that a number of papers have 
actually modified their shop layout to incorporate some of the sug- 
gestions made by the students. As far as it can be done, students in 
each succeeding year take a different set of publications, so that in a 
course of time these studies will be extended to a great many of the 
country weeklies of the state. 

The University of Minnesota Journalism Department’s series of 
talks by northwest writers for students in the Department was resumed 
February 8, when James Gray, dramatic and literary reviewer for the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch, discussed the work of the re- 
viewer at an informal meeting in the lounge of the Minnesota Union. 
The meetings this year are being sponsored by the local chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 

The Jackrabbit, South Dakota State College annual, will be pub- 
lished and printed by printing and journalism students, using the facili- 
ties of their own laboratories for the work. The Printing and Rural 
Journalism Department recently added a No. 3 Miehle printing press 
to its laboratory equipment. 

Edward Stanley, Denver bureau manager of the Associated Press, 
and Dean James Grafton Rogers of the University School of Law, 
who was United States Assistant Secretary of State for two years, 
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have addressed monthly journalism convocations at the University of 
Colorado this year. Stanley spoke on the work of the foreign corres- 
pondent, Rogers on freedom of the press in connection with the Zenger 
bicentenary. 

Two new courses and one change are included in the second semester 
curriculum of the Department of Journalism, University of Kentucky. 
Advertising typography and layout is offered to senior division students 
with emphasis placed on newspaper layout. Students will be required 
to cooperate with Lexington merchants in the latter part of the course. 
It is offered as an elective under Professor Victor R. Portmann. Pro- 
fessor Portmann gave an illustrated lecture on “Modern Trends in 
Typography” before the Kentucky Press Association in February at 
Louisville. 

The seventh annual convention of the Georgia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation will be held at the Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, 
University of Georgia, Friday, May 4. Prizes and certificates of dis- 
tinction will be awarded to outstanding school publications. The con- 
vention program will consist of addresses and round table conferences 
on various phases of scholastic journalism and will be participated in 
beth by the high school journalists themselves and outstanding editors 
and teachers. 

Ten courses in journalism will be offered during the eleven-weeks 
summer session of the University of Iowa. The entire staff of the 
School of Journalism will be in residence. 

Male journalism students at Creighton University have organized 
Phi Epsilon fraternity, an outgrowth of the Creighton Press Club. 
Membership in the fraternity will be limited and honorary ; membership 
in the Press club henceforth will be open to all students. Both groups 
are promoting professional programs. 

Professor Frederick J. Lazell, of the University of Iowa, who suf- 
fered a serious illness during December, is now much improved. 

Professor F. E. Charles, of the Department of Journalism, Kansas 
State College, was elected director of the sixth district of the American 
College Publicity Association at its meeting in Omaha February 3. 
One hundred twelve schools in seven states comprise this district, 
covering Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota. Next February’s meeting is to be in Kansas City, 
Missouri, with Kansas State as host. 

Directors of the National Editorial Association have voted to hold 
their annual meeting this year in Columbia during Journalism Week 
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at the University of Missouri, May 6 to 11, and in St. Louis, honoring 
the fortieth anniversary of Dr. Walter Williams’ presidency of the 
organization. They will assemble first in Columbia May 10, attending 
the Journalism Week banquet, at which a thousand guests are expected, 
after which they plan to tour the Lake of the Ozarks region for a few 
days. They will return to St. Louis for the business sessions, May 16 
and 17. 

The senior thesis class in journalism at Ohio State University, taught 
by Professor Norval Neil Luxon, during the winter quarter heard a 
series of addresses by Columbus newspaper men. A legislative corres- 
pondent, an executive secretary and lobbyist, a press association state 
manager, an advertising executive, a woman’s page editor, a college 
news bureau director, and a newspaper editor talked on opportunities 
in the newspaper field to the forty seniors who are to be graduated from 
the school in March or June. ; 

Dean Carl W. Ackerman, of the Pulitzer School of Journalism at 
Columbia University, has announced two new courses to be offered 
in the school this semester. Members of the staff of the Associated 
Press in New York plan to give one of the courses which deals with 
press services. Alexander Woollcott will deliver a series of addresses 
in the other course. 

A study of the effect of the temporary newspaper code on costs of 
production and production schedules was presented by Professor Ken- 
neth E. Olson of the Minnesota Department of Journalism at the 
annual convention of the Inland Daily Press Association at Chicago, 
in February. Mr. Olson’s report was based on a survey of production 
costs of one hundred representative middle western daily papers. 

Howard Waugh of Cornell, who had been Professor Bristow Adams’ 
assistant in news writing, completed his work for the master’s degree 
and shortly thereafter obtained a position as director of public relations 
for the New York State Milk Control Board at Albany. His place 
in the office of the editor at the State College at Cornell University 
has been filled by James S. Knapp, of the class of 1931, who had been 
city editor of the Adirondack Daily Enterprise, of Saranac Lake, New 
York. 

An all-state staff of high school newswriters reported the proceed- 
ings of the South Dakota Education Association in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, the last week in November. The project was started last 
year and is under the supervision of Professor A. A. Applegate, head 
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of the Department of Printing and Rural Journalism at South Dakota 
State College. 

A non-credit course in linotype and other printing machinery is 
offered to a selected group of journalism men majors at the University 
of Kentucky under D. W. Griffith, superintendent of the Kernel (news- 
paper) printing department. This course is intended to give practical 
information to those students who plan to go into community news- 
paper work. Six students are now receiving this instruction. 

To meet the needs of those high school teachers in charge of school 
publications and public relations, the Henry W. Grady School of 
Journalism, University of Georgia, will this summer offer a course 
entitled “Journalism in the Secondary Schools,’ Director John E. 
Drewry has announced. This course will include a survey of news 
gathering, news writing, copy reading, typography, and business man- 
agement, with specific reference to the high school newspaper. Other 
courses to be offered during the summer session by the School of Jour- 
nalism will be Contemporary American Newspapers, Feature Writing 
and Special Articles, and Literary Criticism. 

Prof. Frank L. Martin, associate dean of the School of Journalism 
at the University of Missouri, completed a quarter of century of 
service at that school on February 1 this year. 

Zell F. Mabee, assistant professor of journalism at the University 
of Colorado, has returned to the university after a year’s absence 
during which he earned his master of arts degree at the University 
of Missouri. His thesis was on “The Rise of the Penny Press.” 

Maynard W. Brown, professor of journalism, College of Journalism, 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, is a candidate for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy at the University of Wisconsin, with political 
science as a major and journalism as a double minor. 

The University of Denver student newspaper, the Denver Clarion, 
was given first award in this year’s College Newspaper Contest of 
the Rocky Mountain region at the annual conference of the Inter- 
collegiate Press Association held recently at the Colorado School of 
Mines, Greeley. 

Miss Helen Hostetter, assistant professor of industrial journalism 
at Kansas State College, was elected president of the Kansas Women’s 
Press Association at the group’s annual meeting in Topeka recently. 

Sixteen students of the University of Minnesota Department of 
Journalism will assume complete responsibility of the editorial, repor- 
torial, and advertising phases of five Minnesota weekly newspapers 
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during the spring vacation period, March 24 to 31, according to Ralph 
D. Casey, chairman of the department. Teams of two, three and four 
students have been selected from Thomas F. Barnhart’s class in the 
weekly newspaper. 

The registration in the journalism courses during the second term 
at Cornell is relatively lighter this year because the beginning course, 
given during the first term, had only half as many students as the 
year before. This reduction in numbers came about through a re- 
quirement for high marks in freshman English, instead of the average 
grades which have been accepted in former years. 

College public relations representatives of South Dakota adopted a 
code of ethics at their annual meeting November 28. A. A. Applegate 
was chairman of the meeting, acting under his appointment as college 
public relations committee chairman of the South Dakota Education 
Association. 

Professor Enoch B. Grehan, head of the Department of Journalism 
at the University of Kentucky, is codperating with the university in 
offering a two-credit course in verbal criticism for two hours on 
Saturday. It is known as an “R” course and is intended for teachers 
and others whose duties do not permit them to enroll in the regular 
weekly schedule. Approximately four hundred and fifty students are 
enrolled in the department this second semester. 

President Walter Williams, of the University of Missouri, who, 
with Mrs. Williams, left Columbia September 18 for a trip around 
the world, expects to return to the University about April 1. President 
and Mrs. Williams will have visited Europe, Egypt, Palestine, India, 
the South Seas, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Those intending to enter journalism, for the second time in three 
years, scored the highest grades in the intelligence test given all fresh- 
men students at the University of Georgia, according to results com- 
piled by Dr. A. S. Edwards, head of the Department of Experimental 
Psychology. The average grade of the would-be journalists was 183.5, 
as compared with 120 for potential teachers. The combined average 
of the 509 students who took the test was 123.5. The average grade 
for women was 128 and that for men, 122. The highest and the 
lowest scores on the examination were made by men. 

About twenty-five Kansas State journalism students made the Kansas 
day trip to Topeka, to handle the work of writing local news and 
editing copy for the January 30 issue of the Topeka Daily Capital. 

Raymond B. Nixon, associate professor in charge of instruction in 
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journalism at Emory University, Atlanta, has resumed his teaching 
after spending the first semester as a graduate assistant at the School 
of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, from which he received the 
degree of master of arts in journalism at the end of the first semester. 

Paul Block, publisher of the Block newspapers, spoke before the 
students of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia University, 
recently. 

A survey of the changes wrought by the depression years on north- 
west daily rate schedules was recently completed by Professor Kenneth 
E. Olson, of the Minnesota Department of Journalism. His report, 
which was presented at the annual meeting of the Northwestern Daily 
Press Association at Minneapolis, February 17, showed surprisingly 
little loss in newspaper circulations, very few rate reductions but many 
interesting changes in rate schedules to provide a better stimulus to 
local advertisers and greater encouragement, in particular, to the small 
advertiser. 

Miss Lola Anderson, assistant professor of journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, is collaborating with Sefior dom Raul Silva Castro, 
of the editorial staff of El Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, in the writing 
of a history of journalism in Chile. Miss Anderson has returned to 
the University after a year’s sabbatical leave spent in South America. 

Douglass W. Miller, in charge of instruction in journalism at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, is on leave of absence and is 
spending the winter in Los Angeles. 

Prof. Charles P. Cooper, of the Pulitzer School of Journalism 
of Columbia University, New York City, is on a sabbatical leave for 
this semester. Students at the school and professional friends of his 
from the staff of the Evening Sun gave a birthday dinner for him at 
the Faculty Club of Columbia University. Professor Cooper has been 
on the staff of the School of Journalism for fourteen years. 

Professor C. E. Rogers, head of the Department of Industrial Jour- 
nalism of the Kansas State College, is making a collection of impres- 
sions of William Rockhill Nelson, former publisher of the Kansas 
City Star. He plans later to write a biography of Nelson from the 
information that he expects to receive and makes a request of those 
who were formerly acquainted with Nelson to send to him any interest- 
ing information they may have. 

The University Press Club, University of Wisconsin, which is enter- 
ing upon-its 41st year, is the oldest organization of its kind in the coun- 
try, having been established in 1892. Its membership consists of — 
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students interested in journalism and it holds fortnightly meetings 
which are addressed by newspaper men in active service. 

Although the general enrollment in South Dakota State College 
showed a decrease of eighteen per cent this year, as compared with 
that of last year, registration in the Department of Printing and Rural 
Journalism made a slight gain. The department suffered no loss in 
staff personnel but salaries were cut about forty per cent. 

The Department of Journalism at the University of Kansas has re- 
ceived a gift of a collection of cartoons from Albert Turner Reid of 
New York City, a well-known cartoonist. Mr. Reid had been collect- 
ing cartoons for many years. He formerly lived in Kansas and pub- 
lished newspapers in Kansas. The collection includes the work of 
Thomas Nast, Frederick Opper, Fontaine Fox, T. E. Powers, Robert 
Minor, James Montgomery Flagg, W. A. Rogers, John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Frank Moser, Russell Cole, J. N. Darling (Ding), Charles 
H. Sykes, Herbert Johnson, Albert T. Reid, and many others — eighty- 
four in all. The collection also includes fourteen original drawings 
for comic strips by Rube Goldberg, Bud Fisher and a dozen other 
well-known artists in that field. Comic pages by Clair Briggs, Fred- 
erick Opper, Bud Fisher and others, and a score of original examples 
of special continuity and feature pictures and cartoons complete the 
collection. Professor L. N. Flint, Chairman of the Department of 
Journalism, has plans for the display of the cartoons at the Thayer 
Museum, a building entirely devoted to the fine arts and containing 
a half million dollar collection of rare objects of art given to the Uni- 
versity some years ago by Mrs. Sallie B. Thayer. 

Charles W. Keller, Jr., has resigned as assistant professor of jour- 
nalism at the University of Missouri in order to devote his whole time 
to his duties as executive secretary of the Missouri Press Association. 
His office is in Jay H. Neff Hall, Columbia. 

The Worthington, Minnesota, Globe, prize-winning paper in many 
contests conducted by the National Editorial Association, was the 
second Minnesota weekly newspaper to receive the University of Min- 
nesota Department of Journalism achievement trophy. The award is 
made annually to the weekly newspaper which, in the opinion of the 
three judges selected by the state editorial association president, per- 
forms the most outstanding project or projects in the field of com- 
munity and editorial leadership. Ralph D. Casey, department chair- 
man, participated in the presentation. 

Arthur Brisbane delivered the Washington Day address and parti- 
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cipated in the program of the Georgia Press Institute held at the 
Henry W. Grady School of Journalism, the University of Georgia, 
February 21-24. Other nationally known journalists who attended 
the Press Institute were Drew Pearson, co-author of the syndicated 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round,” and Marlen E. Pew, editor of Editor 
&f Publisher. Four of the state’s leading journalistic organizations 
convened at the University at that time. They were the Georgia Press 
Association, which sponsors the institute, the Georgia Weekly News- 
paper Alliance, the Associated Press, and the Georgia Collegiate Press 
Association. 

Robert L. Housman, professor of journalism in the University of 
Montana, has enrolled in the University of Missouri for the second 
semester to complete his work for a Ph. D. degree in journalism, which 
he expects to receive in June. 

The Department of Journalism at Southern California University 
was raised to the status of a School in February, with Professor Roy 
L. French as director. The department was organized six years ago 
by Professor French. 

Nearly 100 alumni and undergraduates of the department of jour- 
nalism in the Boston University College of Business Administration 
tendered a testimonial birthday dinner Feb. 16 to Professor Harry 
Bryant Center, head of the department since its organization. ‘The 
dinner, held in the Boston Chamber of Commerce, jointly commem- 
orated the 20th anniversary of the establishment of courses in jour- 
nalism in Boston University, the completion of Professor Center’s 
twenty years as a teacher in this field, and his fifty-seventh birthday. 
An “honorary degree” of “Doctor of Good Fellowship,” signed by 
the former managing editors of the Boston University News, founded 
by Professor Center, was presented to him by Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, 
president of Boston University. He was also presented with a bronze 
smoking set. The office of the department of journalism was given, 
for permanent possession, a pen and ink sketch of Professor Center, 
its first director. 

The Don Mellett Lecture, provided for by funds collected by the 
late James Melvin Lee and administered by New York University, 
will be given this year under the auspices of the Department of. Jour- 
nalism at the University of Kansas. The speaker will be Roy Roberts, 
managing editor of the Kansas City Star and for thirteen years the 
Star’s Washington correspondent. Mr. Roberts is a native Kansan 
and began his newspaper work in Lawrence in 1905 and was a mem- 
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ber of an early class in reporting in the University of Kansas. He 
has been with the Star since 1909. He has covered many national 
conventions and has specialized in politics and economics. The pre- 
vious addresses under the provisions of the Mellett Fund have been 
as follows: In 1929, by Marlen E. Pew, Editor && Publisher, New 
York City, who took for his subject “Local Government and the 
Press” at the University of Missouri; in 1930, by Burges Johnson, 
Professor of English and director of public relations, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, on “Newspapers and the Public Service” at Northwestern 
University; in 1932, by Robert R. McCormick, publisher of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, on “The Newspaper” at the University of Iowa; in 
1933, by Carl C. Magee, editor of the Oklahoma News, on “The 
Right of Free Hearing; The Freedom of the Reader!” at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Don R. Mellett, editor of the Canton, Ohio, 
News, was shot in the back and killed July 16, 1926, at Canton. He 
had conducted a campaign against social and civic corruption resulting 
in the removal of the mayor of Canton by the governor of Ohio and 
the conviction of some of the guilty persons. Each year a lecture 
commemorating Don Mellett’s service to journalism, and emphasizing 
the ideals he held, is delivered by a person approved by the super- 
visory committee. 

A year ago the journalism courses at Creighton University, in 
Omaha, were entirely revised, resulting in the establishment of the 
Creighton University College of Journalism, offering full courses lead- 
ing to the degrees of bachelor of arts in journalism, bachelor of science 
in journalism or bachelor of philosophy of journalism. On the faculty 
of this new college there are at this time the Rev. John Danihy, S. J., 
dean and professor of Journalism (he is one of the founders of the 
Marquette College of Journalism and served as its dean for thirteen 
years) ; the Rev. Louis F. Doyle, S. J., A. B., A. M., Ph. D., assistant 
professor of Journalism; Charles F. Bongardt, LL. B., A. M., LL. M.., 
lecturer in Journalism; John M. Henry, instructor; Edward T. Mor- 
row, A. B., instructor; Joseph P. Murphy, B. S. C., instructor, and 
Frank E. Pellegrin, B. S. C., assistant professor of Journalism. Father 
Danihy, Mr. Bongardt, Mr. Murphy and Mr. Pellegrin are graduates 
of Creighton; Mr. Morrow is a product of the University of Nebraska; 
Mr. Henry of Kansas University, and Father Doyle of St. Louis 
University. 

Stanford University announces the appointment of Chilton Rowlette 
Bush to fill the chair of Professor of Journalism made vacant by the 
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death last fall of Everett W. Smith, head of the department since its 
inception in 1910. At the present time Professor Bush is completing 
his work for a Ph. D. degree in the field of municipal finance, at the 
University of Chicago. Graduate of Wisconsin in 1925, Bush has 
risen from instructor to associate professor at that institution, where 
he has also been director of the university’s press service. His two 
recent books, Editorial Thinking and Writing (Appleton, 1932) and 
Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs (Appleton, 1929) are ranked 
high as journalism authorities. 

A permanent memorial to the reporter who paved the way for the 
freedom of the press and speech clause in the United States constitu- 
tion was recommended by Professor J. O. Simmons of the Department 
of Journalism, Syracuse University, following his return from East- 
chester, Mt. Vernon, where he attended the 200th anniversary exer- 
cises commemorating the establishment of the free press. Professor 
Simmons was a member of the committee in charge of the event at 
old St. Pauls church which was the scene of the village green election 
of the colonists reported in John Peter Zenger’s New York Weekly 
Journal in defiance to royal Governor Cosby in 1733. 

Seniors at the University of Oregon School of Journalism are putting 
on the air a weekly summary of state news, fifteen minutes each Satur- 
day night. The broadcast is interspersed with credit to the papers, 
mostly county seat dailies, from which the news is rewritten. Each 
broadcast ends with an exhortation to “read your home paper.” This 
project was referred by the School of Journalism to the State Editorial 
Association for comment before it was undertaken and they were in 
favor of it. The student in charge of the broadcast has a preliminary 
appearance before the class Friday and incorporates the result of class- 
room criticism, suggestions, together with later material, into the script 
he reads over the air Saturday. 

At the recent Oregon State Press Conference, held at the School of 
Journalism in Eugene, in January, a graduate of the School, Mr. Joe 
C. Brown, editor and publisher of the Redmond Spokesman, read a 
paper describing his personal experience in applying the method of the 
Gallup reader interest test toé a weekly field. While his purpose was 
improvement of editorial content, Mr. Brown reported that as a by- 
product he had discovered evidence that had enabled him to convert 
non-advertisers and greatly enlarge the space of others. As a result 
of Mr. Brown’s presentation, twelve Oregon weeklies have leagued 
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together to carry out Gallup tests to be tabulated in the School of 
Journalism. 

The Oregon School of Journalism has utilized CWA money for 
an entire refitting of its interior arrangements. The School building, 
which was erected hastily after a fire a dozen years ago, was not com- 
pleted inside. 

The Oregon School of Journalism supplied the newspapers of Ore- 
gon with complete materials for jubilee editions on the occasion of 
the 75th anniversary of Oregon’s admission to statehood, February 14, 
1859. A complete syllabus of the activities involved in planning and 
promoting a special number was distributed by the Management class, 
and the Specialized Press class provided a series of nine articles on dif- 
ferent phases of Oregon life in 1859. 

The Cleveland Public Library wishes the following numbers of the 
Journalism Bulletin and the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY to complete its 
file: Vol. I, Part 4; Vol. IV, Part 4; Vol. V, Part 3; Vol. VI, Part 4. 
If you can supply one or all of these, write L. E. Adams, care of the 
Library, quoting your price. 

Syracuse University announces the expansion of its journalistic work 
into a School of Journalism to meet the increasing demand in Central 
New York for specialized training in this field. Dr. Matthew Lyle 
Spencer, former dean of the School of Journalism at the University of 
Washington and president for a time of that university, has accepted the 
deanship of the new Syracuse school. He will assume his duties on 
April 1. The program and staff for the school will be announced early 
in April. It is known now, however, that the program will be confined 
to the junior and senior undergraduate years. Emphasis will be placed 
upon the social and ethical responsibilities of journalism, with funda- 
mental studies in economics, political science, history, languages, liter- 
ature, and law and history of the press. Minor consideration will be 
given to such craftsmanship as can better be learned by experience in the 
newspaper shop after graduation. Dr. Burges Johnson, Professor of 
English, will serve as associate dean of the School of Journalism while 
continuing his relationship with the English Department. His ad- 
vanced courses in writing will be part of the curriculum in journalism. 











DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS OF JOUR- 
NALISM IN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


This directory, which was compiled in the office of the secretary- 
treasurer of the American Association of Teachers of Journalism in 
January and February, 1934, is a complete revision of the directory 
published in the JouRNALISM QuARTERLY for March, 1932. The 
list is based upon returns from an inquiry by letter to 1,218 American 
colleges and universities. Although replies or catalogs were received 
from only 733 institutions, it was possible, by the examination of 288 
other catalogs available at the University of Oklahoma, to obtain in- 
formation on 1,021 institutions. 

The current directory differs from the one of 1932 in that it in- 
cludes the names of many teachers of journalism in teacher-training 
institutions and junior colleges. This addition accounts in part for an 
increase both in the number of teachers listed and of institutions repre- 
sented. The 1932 directory reported 667 teachers in 326 institutions ; 
this list contains the names of 812 teachers in 455 institutions. The 
number of institutions of different types offering instruction in jour- 
nalism is as follows: colleges and universities, 325; teachers’ colleges, 
67, junior colleges, 54; negro institutions, 4; normal schools, 3; inde- 
pendent professional and technical schools, 2. 

Included in the directory are teachers of advertising, business admin- 
istration, law, printing, and other subjects allied with journalism only 
in case they teach courses regularly recognized as a part of the pro- 
fessional training of journalism students. All the teachers listed who 
have titles in English are persons who teach one or more courses in 
journalism. Administrators, publicity directors, college editors, and 
directors of publications are included only if they have regular duties 
as teachers of journalism. When available information as to titles or 
departmental affiliations was incomplete, an approximation of the title 
or department (indicated by inclosure in parentheses) was entered fol- 
lowing the name. Members of the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism are marked by an asterisk prefixed to the name. 

Credit for whatever merit the directory may possess should be given 
to Miss Pearl Schuman and J. DeWitt Deason, CWA research 
assistants in the University of Oklahoma, and to Miss Frances Hunt, 
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editorial assistant in the school of journalism, under whose supervision 
the work was done. 


H. H. Hersert 
University of Oklahoma 


*Ackerman, Carl W, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Columbia Univ, New 
York : 

*Adams, Bristow, prof of in extension serv, ed and chief of pubs, dept of 
extension teaching, N Y State Coll of Agr, Cornell Univ, Ithaca, N Y 

Albertson, Genevieve, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mont State Normal Coll, 
Dillon, Mont 

Alfred, Brother, Dr, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, La Salle Coll, Philadelphia, Pa 

*Allen, Charles L, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 

*Allen, Eric W, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, manager of univ press, Univ 
of Ore, Eugene, Ore; Dir of jour, Ore State System of Higher Education 

Allen, John D, prof of jour, dept of jour, Mercer Univ, Macon, Ga 

Allen, Miss Louise C, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Texas Technological Coll, 
Lubbuck, Texas 

Allen, Ralph K, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Cheney State Normal Sch, Cheney, 
Wash, (on leave, 1933-34) 

Allison, Rupe E, chm of dept of Eng, San Bernardino Valley Jr Coll, San 
Bernardino, Cal 

*Allman, Leo W, head of sch of jour, prof of jour, Municipal Univ of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan 

Amos, Edgar M, asst prof of indus jour and ptg, dept of indus jour and ptg, 
Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

Amy, Dr E F, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ohio Wesleyan Univ, Delaware, Ohio 

Anderson, John, inst in jour, dept of jour, N Y Univ, New York 

Anderson, Miss Lola, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Anderson, Norman C, asst in jour, dept of Eng, Augsburg Seminary, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 

Andrews, Franklyn L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Eastern Ill State Teachers 
Coll, Charleston, Ill 

*Angela Marie, Sister, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, St Mary-of-the-Woods Coll, 
St Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind 

App, August J, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Catholic Univ of America, Washing- 
ton, D C 

*Applegate, Albert A, head of dept of ptg and rural jour, prof of ptg and rural 
jour, coll ed, S D State Coll, Brookings, S D 

Arbour, Miss Marjorie, inst in jour, asst agr ed, dept of jour, La State Univ, 
Baton Rouge, La 

Armstrong, Dr John J, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng lang and lit, St Bona- 
venture Coll, St Bonaventure, N Y ; 

Arnett, Edwin, inst in jour, dept of Eng and jour, Western Union Coll, Le 
Mars, Iowa 

Arnold, Henry F, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Upsala Coll, East Orange, N J 

Arpan, Floyd G, supervisor of nspr practice, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston, IIl 
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Ashlock, Joseph L, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, State Coll of Wash, Pull- 
man, Wash 

Aurner, Dr Robert, asst prof of bus ad, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
Wis 

Babcock, Dr Havilah, prof of Eng, sch of jour, Univ of S C, Columbia, S$ C 

Babcock, O T, inst in jour, dept of jour, Milton Coll, Milton, Wis 

Bachus, Miss Betty, asst in jour, dept of Eng, Brenau Coll, Gainesville, Ga 

*Bakeless, John, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York, 
in charge of publications, Sarah Lawrence Coll, Bronxville, N Y 

*Baker, Harry T, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Goucher Coll, Baltimore, Md 

Ballard, Berton J, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evan- 
ston, Ill 

*Banner, Franklin C, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Pa State Coll, State 
Coll, Pa 

*Bard, Asher H, until June, 1933, on leave as inst in Eng and jour, dept of 
Eng, Park Coll, Parkville, Mo; 1117 E Broad St, Columbus, Ohio 

*Barlow, Reuel R, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, IIl 

Barney, John Willis, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Elon Coll, Elon College, 
NC 

Barnhart, T A, dir of dept of Eng, (inst in jour), State Teachers Coll, Dickin- 
son, N D 

*Barnhart, Thomas F, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

*Barrett, Edwin R, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Kan State Teachers Coll, 
Emporia, Kan 

Bartlett, Leonard I, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Modesto Jr Coll, Modesto, Cal 

Baskette, Floyd K, inst in jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Adams State Teachers 
Coll, Alamosa, Colo 

Batchelder, Miss Josephine H, asso prof of comp and rhet, dept of Eng, Wel- 
lesley Coll, Wellesley, Mass 

Bates, Mrs Sylvia C, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New 
York 

Bauer, George R, inst in jour and dir of univ news serv, dept of jour, Univ 
of S D, Vermilion, S D 

Becker, Rev Joseph, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Niagara Univ, Niagara Uni- 
versity, N Y 

*Beckman, Richard W, asst prof of tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State 
Coll, Ames, Iowa 

Bell, F Kenneth, inst in adv, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Bell, Herbert, asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ala, University, Ala 

Bell, Hunter S, lect in jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 

Bengert, Edgar P, head of dept of Eng, (inst in jour), Concord State Teachers 
Coll, Athens, W Va (on leave, 1933-34) 

Bengert, Mrs Edgar P, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Concord State Teachers Coll, 
Athens, W Va 

Bennett, Ernest, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Kansas State Teachers Coll, 
Pittsburg, Kan 
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Bennett, Dr Roger E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ill Wesleyan Univ, Blooming- 
ton, Ill 

Benson, Ivan, asst prof of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los Angeles, Cal 

Benson, Merritt E, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, 
Wash 

Bentley, Dr Elizabeth, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tarkio Coll, Tarkio, Mo 

*Bernstein, Theodore M, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
(editorial staff, New York Times) 

Beth, Elmer F, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 

Beyer, Thomas R, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Hamline Univ, St Paul, Minn 

Bible, W B, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Johnson City, Tenn 

*Bird, George L, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 

*Birdsong, Henry E, prof of jour, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 

Birney, Fred R, inst in jour, dept of jour, Houston Jr Coll, Houston Texas 

Bishop, Robert N, supervisor of press photography and illustration, Medill Sch 
of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Ill, (night editor, Chicago Daily 
Times) 

Black, John W, prof of speech and rhet, dept of Eng, Adrian Coll, Adrian, 
Mich 

Blackburn, William M, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Duke Univ, Durham, 
NC 

Blackwell, R E, dir of public relations, inst in jour, dept of jour, Franklin 
Coll, Franklin, Ind 

Blain, Dr Hugh M, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Loyola Univ, New Orleans, La 

Blair, James W, prof of Eng and Eng lit, dept of Eng, Doane Coll, Crete, Neb 

*Bleyer, Dr Willard G, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
Wis 

Blood, Clifford, prof of adv, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 

Bonaventure, Sister, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), St Catharine Jr Coll, 
St Catharine, Ky 

*Bond, F Fraser, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (on 
leave, 1933-34) 

Bongardt, Charles F, lect in jour, coll of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 

Bowen, Delta E, asso prof of jour, dept of Eng, Hastings Coll, Hastings, Neb 

Bowman, Miss Mary R, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, East Texas State 
Teachers Coll, Commerce, Texas 

Boyle, Dr S Electa, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Seton Hill Coll, Greensburg, Pa 

Bradley, M E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Clemson Coll, Clemson College, S$ C 

Branch, William H, Jr, inst in jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Atlanta, Ga 

Brantley, Dr R L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Bessie Tift Coll, Forsyth, Ga 

Brennecke, Dr Ernest, Jr, lect in Eng, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, N Y 

*Brethorst, Miss Marie, prof of Eng comp, dept of Eng, W Va Wesleyan Coll, 
Buckhannon, W Va 

Brigham, Dr Gertrude R, dir of jOur, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Brenau 
Coll, Gainesville, Ga 

Brill, H E, supt of univ press, inst in mechanics of jour, dept of jour, Okla- 

' homa City Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla 
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Brooking, R M, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Lewiston State Normal 
Sch, Lewiston, Idaho 

Brooks, W F, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (Executive 
asst to general manager of the Associated Press) 

*Brown, Buford O, acting executive of div of jour, asso prof of jour, Stanford, 
Univ, Stanford University, Cal 

Brown, Hugh C, inst (in Eng), (dept of Eng), Independence Jr Coll, Inde- 
pendence, Kan 

*Brown, Maynard W, prof of jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, 
Wis 

Brown, Dr Roscoe C E, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Brown, Thomas C, lect in editorial writing, dept of jour, eve session, Univ 
of Buffalo, New York 

Brownell, Baker, prof of contemporary thought, Medill sch of jour, North- 
western Univ, Evanston, Ill 

Brucker, Herbert, asst to the dean of sch of jour, asst prof of jour, Columbia 
Univ, New York 

Brumm, John L, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich : 

Brune, Miss Ruth, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Bemidji, Minn 

Bryant, Vaughn, asst prof of jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill 

*Buchan, Norman R, inst in jour, dept of jour, Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 


Buffalo, Mrs H A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State A and M Coll, Monticello,. 


Ark 

Bulluck, R D, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Atlantic Christian Coll, Wilson, N C 

*Bump, Franklin E, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of N D, Grand Forks, 
N D (on leave, 1933-34) 

Burditt, Wendell M, asso prof of Eng and dramatics, dept of Eng, Alfred Univ, 
Alfred N Y 

Burke, Burke I, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Canisius Coll, Buffalo, N Y 

Burke, Rev Gervase, lect on feature writing, inst in Eng, sch of jour, St Bene- 
dict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 

*Burkhalter, Frank E, chm of dept of jour, dir of pubs, prof of jour, Baylor 
Univ, Waco, Texas 

Burrage, Frank S, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Wyo, Laramie, Wyo 
(editor and publisher, Laramie Republican-Boomerang) 

*Bush, Chilton R, until June, 1933, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, 
Madison, Wis (present address, 5715 Drexel Ave, Chicago; after Oct 1, 
1934, executive, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford University, Cal) 

Byers, Tracy W, dir of pubs, inst in jour, dept of jour, Berry Schs, Mount 
Berry, Ga 

Byrd, S M, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, La State Normal Coll, Natchi- 
toches, La 

*Byrne, Charles D, dir of information, Ore State System of Higher Education, 
Eugene, Ore 

Cahan, Samuel, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 
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Cain, William M, asso prof of law, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind 
Campbell, Miss Coralie, inst in jour, dept of Eng, secy to the pres, Baker Univ, 
Baldwin, Kan 
Campbell, Laurence R, inst in jour, pubs adviser, dept of Eng, Yuba Co Jr 
Coll, Marysville, Cal 
Carlton, Dr E C, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Gustavus Adolphus Coll, St Peter, 
Minn 
Carpenter, Edmund §, lect in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, 
Wis 
Carpenter, Miss Janet, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Hastings Coll, Hastings, Neb 
Carroll, Dr Mary S, prof of hist and polit science, dept of Eng, Mary Baldwin 
Coll, Staunton, Va 
Carter, Dr A L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Technological Coll, Lubbock, 
Texas 
Case, Miss Victoria, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Albany Coll, Albany, Ore 
*Casey, John H, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 
*Casey, Dr Ralph D, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Minn, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 
*Cason, Clarence E, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ala, Univ, Ala 
Cassady, Edward, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, San Francisco State Teachers Coll, 
San Francisco, Cal 
*Center, Harry B, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, 
Mass 
Certain, , asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, coll of liberal arts, Colls of 
the City of Detroit, Detroit, Mich 
Chamberlin, C Dean, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, N H 
Chambers, Miss Elisabeth, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, 
Platteville, Wis 
Chaney, Miss Mary L, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Highland Coll, Highland, 
Kan 
Chapman, Dr Coolidge O, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma, Wash 
Chapman, Miss Eunice L, inst of jour, dept of Eng, Hastings Coll, Hastings, 
Neb 
Chapman, Paul W, state dir of vocational ed, prof of agr jour, Henry W 
Grady sch of jour, Univ of Ga, Athens, Ga 
*Charles, Francis E, asso prof of indus jour, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
*Charnley, Mitchell V, asso prof of tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, 
Ames, Iowa 
Cheavens, D A, (inst in jour), dept of jour, Coll of Marshall, Marshall, Texas 
Christ, Dr Harold J, prof (of Eng), (dept of Eng), Cedar Crest Coll, Allen- 





town, Pa ° 
Christian, Byron H, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, 
Wash 


Christie, Miss Annie M, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Agnes Scott Coll, 
Decatur, Ga 
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*Church, George F, asst prof of jour, dept of (Eng and) jour, Okla A and M 
Coll, Stillwater, Okla 
Churchill, Dr I L, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Rhode Island State Coll, 
Kingston, R I 
Ciciarelli, Salvatore, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Niagara Univ, Niagara Univ 
PO,NY 
Clark, Dr Donald L, asso prof of Eng, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Clark, Graves G, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of jour, Coll of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va 
Clark, Miss Margaret, inst in jour, dept of jour, Santa Rosa Jr Coll, Santa 
Rosa, Cal 
Clay, Miss Roberta, asso prof of jour, dept of ec, sociology, and jour, John 
Tarleton Agr Coll, Stephenville, Texas 
Coate, D O, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, La Crosse Teachers Coll, La 
Crosse, Wis 
*Coffin, Oscar J, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of N C, Chapel Hill, 
NC 
*Coggeshall, Reginald, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minne- 
apolis, Minn 
Cogswell, Andrew, inst in jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Mont, Missoula, 
Mont 
*Colbert, Herschel, chm of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, dir of public relations, 
Grinnell Coll, Grinnell, Iowa 
Collier, Edward, pub dir, registrar, prof of jour, dept of jour, Colo Woman's 
Coll, Denver, Colo 
Collins, Phil D, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, N J State Teachers Coll, Montclair, 
NJ 
Conkling, F R, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Manchester Coll, North Manchester, 
Ind 
*Converse, Blair, head of dept of tech jour, prof of jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, 
Iowa 
Cook, U E, dir of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Phoenix Jr Coll, Phoenix, Ariz 
Cooke, C Ernest, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Va Intermount Coll, 
Bristol, Va 
Cooney, Dr John M, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind 
Cooper, Miss Berenice, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Superior, 
Wis 
*Cooper, Dr Charles P, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
(on leave, spring session, 1933-34) 
Cooper, Cornelia E, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Judson Coll, Marion, Ala 
*Copeland, Fayette, asso prof of jour, dir of pub, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, 
Norman, Okla 
Corbin, Charles R, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng lang, Univ of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Cossé, Miss Margaret V, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Coll of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N Y, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Marymount Coll, Tarrytown, 
NY 





0, 
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Coulson, E R, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Santa Monica Jr Coll, 
Santa Monica, Cal 
Crabaugh, Alfred J, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Ark Polytechnic Coll, 
Russellville, Ark 
Crabtree, Robert A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Utah (on leave, 1933-34) 
Cragun, Marvin W, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Whitman Coll, Walla 
Walla, Wash 
Craig, Ben R, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Central Mo State Teachers Coll, 
Warrensburg, Mo 
*Crawford, Robert P, prof of agr jour, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
Crosbie, Julia, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Neb Central Coll, Central City, Neb 
Crosbie, Milo H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Neb Central Coll, Central City, Neb 
*Crosman, Ralph L, head of dept of jour, dir of pubs, prof of jour, Univ of 
Colo, Boulder, Colo 
Cross, Harold L, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (chief 
counsel, New York Herald Tribune) 
*Crouse, Edward C, asst prof of jour, Henry W Grady sch of jour, Univ of 
Ga, Athens, Ga 
Crowley, W H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, 
Cal 
Culmsee, Carlton, inst in jour, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, Brigham Young 
Univ, Provo, Utah 
Cunliffe, Dr John W, dir emeritus of sch of jour, in residence, prof emeritus 
of Eng, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Cunningham, Dr A B, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Technological 
Coll, Lubbock, Texas 
Cunningham, William (inst in jour), dept of jour, Commonwealth Coll, Mena, 
Ark 
Dahl, Borghild M, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Augustana Coll, Sioux 
Falls, S D 
Dailey, Arthur A, lect in radio writing, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, IIl 
Daniel, Dr D W, head of dept of Eng, prof of jour, dean of sch of general 
science, Clemson A and M Coll, Clemson College, $§ C 
*Danihy, Rev John, dean of coll of jour, (prof of jour), Creighton Univ, Omaha, 
Neb 
D’Arcus, J M, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Le Master Institute, Asbury Park, 
NJ 
Davenport, Miss Edith, head of dept of speech and jour, (prof of Eng), 
Buena Vista, Coll, Storm Lake, Iowa 
Davis, Clyde B, lect in jour, eve session, Univ of Buffalo, Buffalo, N Y 
Davis, H K, lect in jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 
Davis, Hallam W, head of dept of Eng, pfof of Eng, (inst in column con- 
ducting), dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
Davis, Richard S, lect in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 
Dean, Leon W, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Vt, Burlington, Vt 
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Deissle, Wilhelmine, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Potomac State Sch, Keyser, 
W Va 

*DeMotte, Mrs Sharley B, asst prof of Eng and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Ball 
State Teachers Coll, Muncie, Ind 

Demouy, Miss Alexina, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Ala Coll, Montevallo, Ala 

*Desmond, Robert W, until June, 1933, on leave as asst prof of jour, dept of 
jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn (editorial staff, Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, Mass) 

Dickey, Carl C, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (editorial 
staff, Havana Post) 
*Dickinson, Dr Burrus S, asso in jour, dept of jour, Univ of I!!, Urbana, III 
Dieter, Otto, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wartburg Coll, Clinton, Iowa 
Dill, William A, asso prof of jour, dir of pub dept, dept of jour, Univ of 
Kan, Lawrence, Kan 

*DiVenuti, Biagio, asst in econ and jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, 
Mass 

*Doan, Edward N, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, 
Peoria, Ill 

Dobson, Harold L, part-time inst in jour, dept of jour, Okla City Univ, Okla 
City, Okla 

Dodd, Mrs J H, (inst in jour), (dept of Eng), State Teachers Coll, Fredericks- 
burg, Va 

Donnald, Miss Elizabeth, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Greenville Woman’s 
Coll, Greenville, S C 

Donaldson, Robert F, asst in Eng and dir of pub, dept of Eng, South Ga 
Teachers Coll, Collegeboro, Ga 

Doyle, Rev Louis F, asst prof of jour, Coll of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, 
Neb 

*Drake, Miss Lois M, inst in jour and dir of pub, dept of Eng, Eastern State 
Normal Sch, Madison, S D 

Dreitzler, Miss Bernita, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Findlay Coll, Findlay, Ohio 

Dressler, Miss Grace, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Southwestern Coll, Winfield, 
Kan 

Drew, Miss Helen L, prof of Eng, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Rockford Coll, 
Rockford, Ill 

*Drewry, John E, dir of Henry W Grady sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of 
Ga, Athens, Ga 

Dunn, J. Arthur, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Woman’s Coll of the Univ of N C, 
Greensboro, N C 

*Ede, Hubert R, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, 
NJ 

*Ehrensberger, Ray, until June, 1933, inst in speech and Eng, dept of Eng, 
Doane Coll, Crete, Neb 

*Eide, Richard B, dir of pub and inst in jour (dept of Eng), State Teachers 
Coll, River Falls, Wis 

Eldridge, Paul R, asst prof of Eng, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 

Ellard, Roscoe B, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
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Elliott, Frank R, part-time inst in jour, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, 
Ind 

Ellis, Byron E, asso in typography and jour, dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, 
Los Angeles, Cal 

Ellsworth, Mrs Blanche, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, San Francisco State 
Teachers Coll, San Francisco, Cal 

*Emig, Elmer J, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Fla, Gainesville, 
Fla 

England, Robert, asst prof of lit and jour, dept of lit and jour, Oglethorpe 
Univ, Oglethorpe University, Ga 

Engelhorn, Mrs Evelyn, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, N M Coll of Agr and 
Mech Arts, State College, N M 

*Engleman, Buryl F, prof of jour, dept of jour and pub, Kent State Coll, Kent, 
Ohio 

Etheridge, Mrs Mark, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Mercer Univ, Macon, Ga 

Eucharia, Sister, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Immaculate Heart Coll, Holly- 
wood, Cal 

Evans, Dr Medford, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Coll of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 

Evans, Donald, inst in jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Whittier Coll, Whittier, Cal 

Evanson, Dr C N, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Luther Coll, Decorah, Iowa 

Evenson, Albert D, inst in ptg, dept of ptg and rural jour, § D State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 

Ewalt, Miss Clara C, asst prof of Eng, sch of ed, Western Reserve Univ, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Farley, Sister Mary Patrice, Dr, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Georgian 
Court Coll, Lakewood, N J 

Fellows, Donald R, asso prof of bus ed, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 
Wis 

Fentzling, J P, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Southern Cal Jr Coll, 
Arlington, Cal 

Ferguson, Dr Russell J, asso prof of hist, dept of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Ferris, Frederick L, (dir of sch of jour), (prof of jour), Rider Coll, Trenton, 
NJ 

Files, Myron J, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tufts Coll, Medford, Mass 

Fiola, Miss Berniece, dir of pub, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Coll of the 
Pacific, Stockton, Cal 

Fitton, Miss Mary Louise, (inst in Eng), librarian, dept of Eng, Hanover Coll, 
Hanover, Ind 

Fitzpatrick-McCarty, Miss Fern, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Kan Wesleyan 
Univ, Salina, Kan 

Flanigan, Miss Mary E, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, St Joseph’s Coll for Women, 
Brooklyn, N Y ° 

*Flint, Leon N, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 

Folk, Edgar E, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Okla Baptist Univ, Shawnee, 
Okla 
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Ford, Edwin H, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Ford, William, until 1933, asst to the pres, in charge of pub, dir of dept of 
jour, Washburn Coll, Topeka, Kan 
Forsythe, Donald T, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Carthage Coll, Carthage, III 
Foss, Robert, asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
*Francis, W A, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Texas Coll of Arts and 
Industries, Kingsville, Texas 
Frantz, Dolph, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Fla A and M Coll, Tallahassee, Fla 
Frederick, John T, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evans- 
ton, Ill 
Frederikson, Dr Edna, dir of pub, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers 
Coll, Harrisonburg, Va 
Freeman, Lawrence J, inst (in jour), dept of lang, lit and speech, Ohio Nor- 
thern Univ, Ada, Ohio 
“French, Roy L, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los 
Angeles, Cal 
French, J Wymond, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
Furman, Miss Hazel W, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Hastings Coll, Hastings, 
Neb 
Gage, James B, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Beloit Coll, Beloit, Wis 
Gaines, Clarence H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Lawrence Univ, Canton, N Y 
Gallaway, John F, asst in jour, Henry W Grady sch of jour, Univ of Ga, 
Athens, Ga 
Gapen, K M, asst in agr jour, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
*Garner, Miss M Virginia, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Wesleyan Coll, 
Macon, Ga 
Garretson, Gilbert I, dir of dept of jour, dir of bureau of public relations, prof 
of jour, Okla City Univ, Oklahoma City, Okla 
Garst, Robert E, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York, (edi- 
torial staff, New York Times) 
Gass, Sherlock B, prof of Eng, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
Gates, Mrs Floy P, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Southwestern Teachers 
Coll, Durant, Okla 
Gauerke, Mrs Ottilia M, inst in jour, dept of jour, Mount Mary Coll, Mil- 
waukee, Wis 
Geffen, Pauline F, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
*Gerald, J Edward, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Gerling, George F, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Wyo, Laramie, Wyo 
Getzloe, Lester, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio 
Gibbons, William F, prof of jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, Pa 
Gibson, Dr Byron H, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Union Coll, Bar- 
bourville, Ky 
Gilbert, Arthur W, chm of psychology and testing dept, (inst in jour), 
Teachers Coll, Kansas City, Mo 
Gill, Alice, inst in jour, dept of Eng, McPherson Coll, McPherson, Kan 
Ginn, Miss Mary L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Greensboro Coll, Greens- 
boro, N C 
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Glen, Miss Dunlop S, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northwestern State 
Teachers Coll, Alva, Okla 

Glynn, Herbert L, asso prof of social science, dept of social science, Hebron 
Jr Coll, Hebron, Neb 

Goodnow, Marc N, lect and field worker in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Southern 
Cal, Los Angeles, Cal 

Graham, Lloyd S, lect in jour, eve session div of jour, Univ of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, N Y 

Graham, Robert X, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Westminster Coll, New 
Wilmington, Pa 

*Gramley, Dale H, head of courses in jour, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, 
Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 

Grant, Ernest, inst in agr jour, dept of agr, Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee 
Institute, Ala 

*Graves, Alfred J, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 

Gravette, Ivey, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Chowan Coll, Murfreesboro, N C 

Green, Miss Hattie, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Sterling Coll, Sterling, Kan 

Green, Marshall, asso in typography, dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, Los 
Angeles, Cal 

*Grehan, Enoch B, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, 
Ky 

Griffin, Gerald, part-time inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 

Grinnell, Dr J E, dir of div of liberal arts, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Stout 
Institute, Menomonie, Wis 

Grinstead, Miss Frances D, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Colum- 
bia, Mo 

Grossman, Max R, inst in jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 

Gruber, John P, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Cheney State Normal Sch, Cheney, 
Wash 

Hafemeister, Lester D, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill (on leave, 1933-34) 

Haines, Donal H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, Mich 

Hale, Dr Charles B, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Maryland, College 
Park, Md 

Hall, J D, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, North Texas State Teachers Coll, Denton, 
Texas 

Hall, Mrs Helen S, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Little Rock Jr Coll, Little 
Rock, Ark 

Hall, Robert C, sup of univ press, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, 
Eugene, Ore 

Hall, William E, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng lang, Univ of Toledo, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Hamer, Mark, tutor (in adv), dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind (on 
leave, second semester, 1933-34) > 

Hamilton, J Stuart, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Hance, Kenneth G, asst prof of Eng and jour, div of lang, lit, speech, Albion 
Coll, Albion, Mich 
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Hannah, J C, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Ind State Teachers Coll, Terre 
Haute, Ind 
Hansen, Dr John W, asso prof of business law, dept of jour, Syracuse Univ, 
Syracuse, N Y 
Harding, Edwin B, supt of ptg plant, inst in ptg, dept of ptg and rural jour, 
S D State Coll, Brookings, S D 
Hardy, Charles W, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mont, Missoula, Mont 
Hardy, Mrs Lulu D, head of dept of social science, (inst in jour), Gulf Park 
Coll, Gulfport, Miss 
Harley, William R, asst prof of jour{ dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, 
Kan 
*Harrington, Dr Harry F, dir of Medill sch of jour, prof of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston, IIl 
Harris, Charles H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 
*Harris, George W, until June, 1933, inst in jour, dept of jour, Butler Univ, 
Indianapolis, Ind; 5401 Ellis Ave, Chicago 
Harris, Robert E, chm of dept of pubs, inst in jour and Eng, Los Angeles Jr 
Coll, Los Angeles, Cal 
Hartraig, G H, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Dana Coll, Blair, Neb 
Harvey, P Caspar, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, William Jewell Coll, Liberty, Mo 
Hasselman, James B, head of dept of pubs and jour, supervisor of pubs, prof 
of jour, Mich State Coll, East Lansing, Mich (on leave, 1933-34) 
Hay, Fanny A, dir of pub, prof of Eng and lit, dept of Eng, Adrian Coll, 
Adrian, Mich 
Haylett, A Eugene, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Doane Coll, Crete, Neb 
Heffelfinger, Clarence, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Washington and Jefferson Coll, 
Washington, Pa : 
Henderlite, C E V, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Seattle Pacific Coll, Seattle, 
Wash 
*Henning, Albert F, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Southern Methodist 
Univ, Dallas, Tex 
Henry, John M, inst in jour, coll of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 
Henry, Ralph L, ed of coll pubs, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Carleton Coll, 
Northfield, Minn 
*Herbert, Harold H, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, 


Okla 

Herrold, Lloyd D, prof of adv, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evan- 
ston, IIl 

Hewins, Kenneth F, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, La Polytechnic Inst, Ruston, 
La 

Hewitt, Miss K I, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Fla A and M Coll, Tallahassee, 
Fla 

Hickey, Harry W, inst (in jour), dept of Eng, Long Island Univ, Brooklyn, 
NY 

Hicklin, Maurice, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Humboldt State Teachers Coll, 
Arcata, Cal 


Hicks, Maynard, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Central State Teachers Coll, Mount 
Pleasant, Mich 
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*Higginbotham, Alfred L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng lang and lit, Univ of Nev, 
Reno, Nev 
Hilbun, Ben, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Miss State Coll, Starkville, Miss 
Hill, Dr C R, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, High Point Coll, High Point, N C 
Hillman, Sister Mary Vincent, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of St Elizabeth, 
Convent Station, N J 
Hofford, Herbert M, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, 
Pa 
Hogan, Sister Mary Genevieve, Dr, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Mary- 
mount Coll, Salina, Kan 
Hollen, G Lynn, inst in ptg, asst supt of ptg plant, dept of ptg and rural jour, 
S D State Coll, Brookings, S D 
Holliday, Dr Carl L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, San Jose State Teachers Coll, 
San Jose, Cal 
*Holmes, George H, Jr, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Iowa State Teachers 
Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
Holmquist, H E, head of dept of jour, (prof of jour), Cheney State Normal 
Sch, Cheney, Wash 
Honeywell, Roy J, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, 
Boston, Mass 
Hong, N J, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Pacific Lutheran Coll, Park- 
land, Wash 
*Hooper, Dr Osman C, prof emeritus of jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus, Ohio 
Hopkins, Andrew W, head of dept of agr jour, prof of agr jour, Univ of Wis, 
Madison, Wis 
Horne, Cecil, dir of pub, asst prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Texas Tech- 
nological Coll, Lubbock, Texas 
Horner, W B, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Shepherd State Teachers Coll, 
Shepherdstown, W Va 
Hortin, L J, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Murray State Teachers Coll, Murray, 
Ky 
Hostetter, Miss Helen P, asst prof of indus jour, dept of indus jour and ptg, 
Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
Houck, Miss Margaret, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Chico, 
Cal 
*Housman, Robert L, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Mont, Mis- 
soula, Mont (on leave, winter quarter, 1933-34) 
Howell, Mrs Maud, inst in (Eng), dept of Eng, Reedley Jr Coll, Reedley, Cal 
Howes, Raymond F, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wash Univ, St Louis, Mo 
Howes, Royce, special inst in jour, dept of Eng, Colls of the City of Detroit, 
Detroit, Mich 
Hottle, Dr William, asst in pubs, dept of Eng, Univ of Maryland, College 
Park, Md 
Hudson, Ralph M, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Morehead State Teachers Coll, 
Morehead, Ky 
Hughes, Paul, lect in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Louisville, Louisville, Ky 
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Hughes, R C, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, West Liberty State Teachers Coll, 
West Liberty, W Va 
Hughey, C M, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, California, Pa 
Hunt, Lewis W, lect in copyreading and headline writing, Medill sch of jour, 
Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Ill (asst city editor, Chicago Daily News) 
Hurley, William M, asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ark, Fayetteville, Ark 
*Huse, Robert E, part-time inst in econ, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 
Hutto, Nelson A, head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Simmons Univ, Abi- 
lene, Texas 
*Hyde, Grant M, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
James, Dr Reese D, prof of jour, dept of jour, Rosemont Coll, Rosemont, Pa; 
and asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, Pa 
Jaquith, Charles A, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Talladega Coll, Talladega, Ala 
(editor, Talladegan) 
Jelliffe, Dr R A, prof of Eng, (dept of Eng), Oberlin Coll, Oberlin, Ohio 
*Jennings, Kenneth Q, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Bruns- 
wick, N J 
Jennings, Miss E Lucille, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, 
Farmville, Va 
*Johnson, Miss Icie F, until June, 1933, prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, 
Northwestern State Teachers Coll, Alva, Okla; Warrensburg, Mo 
Johnson, James G, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Park Coll, Parkville, Mo 
Johnson, Stanley, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Tenn, Knoxville, 
Tenn 
Johnson, T Worden, inst in jour (part time), dept of jour, Mercer Univ, Ga 
(managing editor, Macon Evening News) 
*Johnston, Emery K, asso prof of adv, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Jones, Miss Elizabeth H, fellow in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Jones, Howard P, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League) 
Jones, Joseph L, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (foreign 
editor, United Press) 
Jones, Robert W, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
Jordan, Lester, inst in jour, dept of jour, Trinity Univ, Waxahachie, Texas 
Keene, W L, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
Coll, Richmond, Ky 
Keep, Miss Rosalind A, asst prof of Eng, ed of pubs, dept of Eng, Mills Coll, 
Mills College, Cal 
*Keith, Edgar T, prof of indus jour and ptg, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
Kelly, Dr Blanch M, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of Mount St Vincent, 
New York 
*Kelly, Eric P, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Dartmouth Coll, Hanover, N H 
Kendall, Miss Emma, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Friends Univ, Wichita, 
Kan 
Keridrick, Miss Muriel S, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Mount Ida Jr 
Coll, Newton, Mass 
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Kennedy, Fred W, dir of jour labs, dept of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 

Kenner, Frederick, inst in jour, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, Kan 
(news and feature writer, Atchison Daily Globe) 

Kerr, Sister Ignatia, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Catholic Coll of Okla, 
Guthrie, Okla 

Kessler, Dr Emil J, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ursuline Coll, Cleveland, Ohio 

*Kildow, Fred L, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, Minn 

King, Charles W, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Kinnett, D Eugene, asso in adv and com, dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, 
Los Angeles, Cal 

*Kirkwood, William P, prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 

Kistler, John J, asst prof of (jour), dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, Kan 

Kitchen, Dr Paul C, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, 
Pa 

Kittredge, William A, lect in typography, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern 
Univ, Evanston, Ill (director of design and typography, R R Donnelley 
and Sons Co) 

Klein, John C, chief of copy desk, Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 

Knowlton, Dr E C, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ohio Wesleyan Univ, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Kohles, George F, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Trinity Coll, Sioux City, Iowa 

Kost, Kenneth K, grad asst in jour, dept of Eng, Lehigh Univ, Bethlehem, Pa 

Krannert, Victor L, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, Ill (man- 
ager, Illini Pub Co) 

Krueger, Karl K, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Sioux Falls Coll, Sioux Falls, 
sD 

Kuhlmann, G A, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St John’s Coll, Winfield, Kan 

Lambeau, Miss Kathryn P, inst in jour, dept of pubs, Los Angeles Jr Coll, 
Los Angeles, Cal 

Langdon, Miss Grace E, inst in agr jour, dept of agr jour, Univ of Wis, 
Madison, Wis 

Larimore, T R, head of dept of com, prof of jour, dept of jour, Union Coll, 
Lincoln, Neb 

Larsen, Mrs Elsie O, (asst in agr jour), dept of agr jour, Univ of Wis, Madi- 
son, Wis 

Larsen, Spencer, asst prof of marketing and merchandising, dept of econ and 
polit science, Univ of N D, Grand Forks, N D 

Lasher, George S, prof of Eng and jour, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 

Lathrop, William H, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Lauck, C Harold, inst in jour, dept of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, Lexing- 
ton, Va 

Lawrence, James E, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 

Lawson, Jack F, inst in jour, sch of letters and fine arts, Colo Coll, Colorado 
Springs, Colo (city editor, Colorado Springs Gazette) 

*Lazell, Frederick J, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 
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Lechleidner, C W, lect in jour, dept of jour, Mount Mary Coll, Milwaukee, 
Wis 

Lee, W S, inst in Eng, coll ed, dept of Eng, Middlebury Coll, Middlebury, Vt 

Leiser, A F, asst prof of Eng lang and jour, dept of Eng, Valparaiso Univ, 
Valparaiso, Ind 

*Leiter, Otho C, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 

Lembke, Dr Glenn L, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Pasadena Jr Coll, Pasadena, 
Cal 

*Lemke, Walter J, dir of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Univ of Ark, Fayette- 
ville, Ark 

Le Ross, Otis P, inst in jour and social science, dept of Eng, Fullerton District 
Jr Coll, Fullerton, Cal 

Levinson, Margaret, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Bakersfield Jr Coll, Bakersfield, 
Cal 

Libby, Dr Herbert C, prof of pub speaking, dept of Eng, Colby Coll, Water- 
ville, Me 

Lind, K G, dir of pub, inst in (Eng), dept of Eng, Wittenberg Coll, Spring- 
field, Ohio 

Lindberg, Dr J C, dir of pubs, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northern State 
Teachers Coll, Aberdeen, S D 

Lindsey, Dr E S, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Univ of Chattanooga, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 

Little, T A, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Union Coll, Lincoln, Neb 

Locke, Walter, lect in jour, dept of Eng and social science, Antioch Coll, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio (editor, Dayton Daily News) 

Lockwood, Dr Helen D, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Vassar Coll, Pough- 
keepsie, N Y 

Logan, Miss Bess J, tutor in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Logan, C T, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Harrison- 
burg, Va 

Long, Camillus, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Vincent Coll, Latrobe, Pa 

Loretta, Sister, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Trinity Coll, Washington, D C 

Loutham, Hattie, (inst in Eng), (dept of jour), Univ of Denver, Denver, Colo 

Lovett, Miss Olive H, inst in Eng expression, dept of Eng, Mass State Teachers 
Coll, Bridgewater, Mass 

Lowery, Miss Ruby, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Harding Christian Coll, 
Morrilton, Ark 

*Lowry, William L, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Fla, Gainesville, 
Fla 

Luke, Brother, inst in (Eng), dept of Eng, La Salle Coll, Philadelphia, Pa 

Luker, Miss Julia E, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, McMurry Coll, Abi- 
lene, Texas 

Lundberg, Miss Lillian, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Texas Woman’s Coll, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

*Lundeen, Earnest W, until June, 1933, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Cotner Coll, 
Lincoln, Neb 

*Luxon, Norval N, inst in jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio 
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Lyman, Elias, lect in jour, secy to pres, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill 

Lynch, Miss C Maud H, dir of press bureau, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, 
Mount Holyoke Coll, South Hadley, Mass 

*MacDougall, Curtis D, until June, 1933, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, 
Madison, Wis (reporter, Star-Times, St Louis, Mo; address, 4937 Wash- 
ington Blvd) 

MacGregor, Dr R R, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Fort Hays Kan State Coll, 
Hays, Kan 

McAllister, E A, inst in jour, dept of jour, San Mateo Jr Coll, San Mateo, Cal 

McAnear, Frank E, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Coll of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Ark 

McAuliffe, Robert H, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind 

McCain, James, asst prof of (Eng), dept of Eng and hist, State Agr Coll, 
Fort Collins, Colo 

McCandless, Miss Ethel, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Ventura Jr Coll, Ventura, 
Cal 

McClure, S M, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, McKendree Coll, Lebanon, III 

McCorkle, Miss Julia N, asst prof of Eng, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, 
Los Angeles, Cal 

*McCoy, Bruce R, lect in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis (busi- 
ness manager Wis Press Assn) 

McCoy, J H, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Santa Ana Jr Coll, Santa Ana, Cal 

McDonough, Miss Julia G, head of dept of Eng, inst in Eng, State Teachers 
Coll at Minot, Minot, N D 

McFarland, Miss Mary A, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Paris Jr Coll, 
Paris, Texas 

McGill, William L, lect in jour, mgr of student pubs, dept of jour, Univ of 
Texas, Austin, Texas 

McGinnis, R J, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Miami Univ, Oxford, Ohio 

McIntosh, Charles J, prof of indus editing, dept of jour, Ore State Agr Coll, 
Corvallis, Ore 

McKee, J H, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind 

*McKenzie, Vernon, executive officer of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of 
Wash, Seattle, Wash 

*McKissick, J Rion, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of S C, Columbia, 
sc 

McLaughlin, Donald L, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Detroit, Detroit, 
Mich 

McLaughlin, Miss Marguerite, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, 
Lexington, Ky 

McLeod, John A, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mars Hill Coll, Mars Hill, N C 

McNeil, Dr Mellicent, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Slippery Rock State Teachers 
Coll, Slippery Rock, Pa 

*McNeil, Robert H, dir of pubs, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Va Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va 
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McNulty, J A (Brother D Joseph), head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, St 
Thomas Coll, Scranton, Pa 
*Mabee, Zell F, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Colo, Boulder, Colo 
*Mader, Joseph H, Jr, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of N D, Grand 
Forks, N D 
Madison, Miss E Gertrude, head of dept of Eng, inst in jour, dean of women, 
Waynesburg Coll, Waynesburg, Pa 
Magill, Miss Helen L, head of dept of Eng, (inst in jour), Whitworth Coll, 
Spokane, Wash 
Magoon, Dr Marian W, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mich State Normal 
Coll, Ypsilanti, Mich 
*Mahin, Dr Helen O, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Kan, Lawrence, 
Kan 
*Malcolm, Miss Ruth, head of div of science and lit, prof of Eng, dept of 
Eng, Cameron State Agr Coll, Lawton, Okla 
Mann, Mrs Helen S, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, N Y Univ, N Y 
Mansfield, Robert S, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Wash, Seattle, Wash 
*Mapel, William L, head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Wash and Lee 
Univ, Lexington, Va 
Maria Pieta, Sister, head of dept of jour, (prof of jour), St Mary’s Coll, 
Notre Dame, Ind 
Markel, Lester, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York (Sunday 
editor, New York Times) 
*Martin, Frank L, asso dean of fac of jour, prof of theory and practice of jour, 
sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Martin, George Y, (inst in jour), dept of ptg and rural jour, S D State Coll, 
Brookings, S D 
Martin, Lawrence, asst prof of contemporary thought, Medill sch of jour, 
Northwestern Univ, Evanston, IIl 
Marvin, Dwight, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Russell Sage Coll, Troy, N Y 
(editor, Troy Record) 
Mary Celestine, Sister, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Loretto Heights Coll, 
Loretto, Colo 
Mary Clare, Sister, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Notre Dame Coll, South Euclid, 
Ohio 
Mary Irma, Sister, inst in jour, dept of jour, div of lang and lit, Mundelein 
Coll, Chicago, Ill 
*Mary Judith, Sister, prof of jour, dept of jour, Marygrove Coll, Detroit, Mich 
Mary Madelina, Sister, inst in jour, dept of jour, div of lang and lit, Munde- 
lein Coll, Chicago, III 
Mary Paulinus, Sister, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Marywood Coll, Scranton, 
Pa 
Mary Theodore, Sister, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Loretto Heights Coll, Loretto, 
Colo 
*Mason, Edward F, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa 
Masse, Benjamin, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Regis Coll, Denver, Colo 
*Matkin, Harold A, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ Jr Coll, Tonkawa, Okla 
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Mattison, Walter, lect in jour, Coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, Wis 

*Maulsby, William S, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Pittsburgh, 

Pittsburgh, Pa 

Maurer, Wesley H, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Mich, Ann Arbor, 

Mich 

*Maury, Magruder C, prof of jour, dept of jour, Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, 

Mass 

May, Miss Grace, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Macalester Coll, St Paul, 

Minn 

Meehan, Edward J, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre 

Dame, Ind (national advertising manager, South Bend Tribune) 

Merrill, Harrison R, prof of jour, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, Brigham 

Young Univ, Provo, Utah 

Merwin, Fred E, asst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 

Miller, DeLaskie, lect in ed writing, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, 

Kan (editorial staff, Atchison Daily Globe) 

*Miller, Douglass W, until June, 1933, dir of pub, prof of Eng, dept of jour, 

Ohio Wesleyan Univ, Delaware, Ohio 

Miller, Frederick A, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Notre Dame, Notre 

Dame, Ind 

Miller, Robert E, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Intermountain Coll, Helena, Mont 

(city editor, Montana Record-Herald) 

Mitchell, Dr Dale, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Bradford Jr Coll, Bradford, 

Mass 

Mitchell, Lester E, dir of pub, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Redlands, 

Redlands, Cal 

Mitchell, Victor X, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Detroit, Detroit, 

Mich (on leave, 1933-34) 

Mittinger, Eugene, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, John Carroll Univ, Cleve- 

land, Ohio 

Montiegel, Fred, inst in jour, dept of jour, Loyola Univ, Chicago, II 

Moreland, James, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Me, Orono, Me 

Morelock, Thomas C, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Morgan, Howard C, asst prof of Speech and Eng, dept of Eng, Earlham Coll, 

Richmond, Ind 

Moriarty, Dr W D, prof of econ, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, Los 

Angeles, Cal 

Morris, Robert, inst in jour (dept of Eng), Nichols Jr Coll, Dudley, Mass 

Morris, W E, Jr, dir of pub relations, asst prof of jour, dept of Eng, Univ 
of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla . 

Morrow, Edward T, inst in jour, coll of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 

*Mott, Dr Frank L, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, 

Iowa 

Mulder, Dr Arnold, prof of Eng, dept of rhet, Kalamazoo Coll, Kalamazoo, 

Mich 

Mullin, Glen H, asst prof of Eng, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Mundhjeld, Miss Pauline, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Waldorf Coll, Forest 

City, Iowa 
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Murphy, Joseph M, lect in jour during summer session, dir of bureau of pub 
relations, Catholic Univ of America, Washington, D C 
Murphy, Joseph P, inst in jour, coll of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 
*Murphy, Dr Lawrence W, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, 
Ill 
Murphy, Rev William E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Holy Cross Coll, Wor- 
cester, Mass 
Murray, B D, asst in Eng, dept of Eng, Moorhead State Teachers Coll, Moor- 
head, Minn 
Myers, Miss Bessie, asst in Eng, Western Ill State Teachers Coll, Macomb, III 
Myers, Miss Sadie, asst in jour, Henry W Grady sch of jour, Univ of Ga, 
Athens, Ga 
*Myers, Joseph S, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Myers, Dr Weldon T, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Converse Coll, 
Spartanburg, S C 
*Nafziger, Ralph O, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, Wis 
Nagley Frank, asst prof of merchandising, sch of jour, Univ of Southern Cal, 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Nash, Dr John H, lect in typography, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
*Nash, Vernon, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Yenching Univ, Peiping, 
China 
Nell, Edward, asst in nspr lab, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, Evan- 
ston, Ill (on leave, 1933-34) 
*Nelson, Albert H, acting head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, dir of sum- 
mer session, Mich State Coll, East Lansing, Mich 
Newsome, Miss Verna L, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, 
Milwaukee, Wis 

Nichol, Fred, inst (in Eng), dept of Eng, Yankton Coll, Yankton, S D 
*Nixon, Raymond B, dir of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, asst to the pres, 
Emory Univ, Atlanta, Ga 
Nooe, Delos E, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Texas State Coll for Wo- 
men, Denton, Texas 
Norden, Miss Linda Van, asst prof of Eng and French, dept of Eng, Coll of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash 
Norton, Miss Helen G, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Brookwood Labor 
Coll, Katonah, N Y 
Ocheson, Miss Melba, grad asst in tech jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State 
Coll, Ames, Iowa 
O’Day, Thomas J, inst in ptg, dept of jour, State Coll of Wash, Pullman, 
Wash 
*O’Dell, DeForest, until 1933 on leave as head of dept of jour, prof of jour, 
Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind; 82 W 12th St, New York 
Ogden, Miss Ida B, asst in jour, dept of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 
O’Keefe, Maurice, lect on law of press, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, 
Kan 
Oldt, Miss Esther A, inst in jour, dept of Eng and social science, coll ed, 
Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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Olmsted, R E, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Evansville Coll, Evansville, Ind 

*Olson, Kenneth E, prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 

Minn 

O'Neill, Thomas F, prof of mechanics of jour, dept of Eng, LaSalle Coll, 

Philadelphia, Pa (city editor, Philadelphia Record) 

O’Reilly, Miss Nan, lect in jour, eve session, Univ of Buffalo, Buffalo, N Y 

Osborn, Miss Mary Elizabeth, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Hood Coll, 

Frederick, Md 

Osborn, Marvin G, dir of dept of jour, prof of jour, La State Univ, Baton 

Rouge, La 

Osgood, L A, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Miss State Coll for Women, 

Columbus, Miss 

*O’Sullivan, Jeremiah L, dean of coll of jour, prof of jour, Marquette Univ, 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Oswald, John C, (inst) in typography, univ extension, sch of jour, Columbia 

Univ, New York 

*Outland, Miss Ethel, prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Coe Coll, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa ; 

Owen, J Q, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Wayne, Neb 

Page, Eugene R, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Albright Coll, Reading, 

Pa 

Paine, Dr Paul M, lect in jour, dept of jour, Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, N Y 

Palmer, Herbert H, asso prof of business Eng and adv, dept of jour, Syracuse 

Univ, Syracuse, N Y 

*Parks, Mrs Elizabeth W, (inst in Eng), sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, La- 

Salle-Peru-Oglesby Jr Coll, LaSalle, Ill 

Parten, Miss Ailese, inst in jour, dept of Eng, National Park Seminary, Forest 

Glen, Md 

Passons, T L, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tenn Polytechnic Inst, Cookeville, 

Tenn 

Patrick, Brother Felician, Dr, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), LaSalle 

Coll, Philadelphia, Pa 

*Patterson, Miss Helen M, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 

Wis 

Patterson, Mrs Frances T, (inst) in photoplay composition, univ extension, 

sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Patton, A D, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Murray State Sch of Ag, Tishomingo, 

Okla 

Patton, Robert L, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Riverside Jr Coll, Riverside, Cal 

Paulson, Dr A C, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, St Olaf Coll, Northfield, Minn 

Pearson, T M, prof of Latin, dept of Eng, Northeastern Teachers Coll, Tahle- 

quah, Okla 

Peavey, George J, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Hawaii, Honolulu, T H 

Peck, Miss Helen, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, R I State Coll, Kingston, 

RI 

*Pellegrin, Frank E, asst prof of jour, coll of jour, Creighton Univ, Omaha, Neb 

Pendleton, Paul E, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Otterbein Coll, Westerville, 

Ohio 
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Perkins, Miss Agnes F, asso prof of composition and rhet, dept of Eng, Welles- 
ley Coll, Wellesley, Mass 
Pernin, Rev Claude, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Xavier Univ, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Perrier, Hector, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
*Perry, J Douglas, acting head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Butler Univ, 
lindianapolis, Ind 
Peterson, George, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Hamline Univ, St Paul, Minn 
(night city editor, Minneapolis Tribune) 
Peterson, Miss Juanita, asst in jour, sch of jour, Muni Univ of Wichita, 
Wichita, Kan 
Peterson, Miss Marian, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Compton Jr Coll, Compton, 
Cal 
Phillips, George, asst in ptg and rural jour, dept of ptg and rural jour, § D 
State Coll, Brookings, $ D 
Piercy, Joseph W, prof of jour, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
Pigman, Hanson B, inst in jour, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, Washburn Coll, 
Topeka, Kan 
*Pike, Lawrence L, inst in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
Pinckard, H R, inst in jour, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, W Va 
Pitkin, Walter B, prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Pitt, William P, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, 
W Va 
Plummer, Leigh S, inst in jour, dept of jour, div of lang and lit, Mundelein 
Coll, Chicago, Ill 
Plummer, L Niel, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 
*Pollard, James E, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, 
Ohio 
Portmann, Victor R, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Ky, Lexington, Ky 
Poteet, J F, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Panhandle A and M Coll, Goodwell, 
Okla 
Potter, George W, lect in Eng, dept of Eng, Brown Univ, Providence, R I 
Power, Mrs Rosemaie C, vice prin, dean of women, inst in jour, dept of jour, 
San Benito Co Jr Coll, Hollister, Cal 
Powers, Mrs W B, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Freed-Hardeman Coll, Hen- 
derson, Tenn 
*Pownall, Frederick M, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, univ ed, Univ of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa 
*Pray, Dr Ruth W, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Okla Coll for Women, Chickasha, 
Okla 
Price, E R, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, ed of ag extension div, Va Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Va 
Price, Granville, adjunct prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Tex, Austin, Tex 
Pringle, Henry F, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
Prior, Miss Elizabeth, prin, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Yakima Valley Jr 
Coll, Yakima, Wash 
Proudfoot, Miss Bessie W, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Central Jr Coll, EI 
Centro, Cal 
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Pugh, Miss Anna, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Ward-Belmont Sch, Nashville, 

Tenn 

Rae, Arne G, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 

Raemer, Miss Ettie C, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Dodd Jr Coll, Shreveport, La 

Ransom, Harry H, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, Valley City, 

ND 

Rasmussen, R H, (asst in agr jour), dept of agr jour, Univ of Wis, Madison, 

Wis 

*Rathbone, Dr Henry B, chm of dept of jour, prof of practice of jour, New 

York Univ, New York 

Ray, Miss Grace E, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 

*Ray, Royal H, inst in jour, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 

Raymond, Charles H, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Cal, Berkeley, 

Cal 

Raymunda, Sister, asst in Eng and educ, dept of Eng, St Catharine Jr Coll, 

St Catharine, Ky 

Reck, S H, extension serv ed and inst in jour, dept of ptg and rural jour, S D 

State Coll, Brookings, S$ D 

*Reck, W Emerson, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Midland Coll, Fremont, Neb 

*Reddick, DeWitt C, inst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 

*Reed, Dr Perley I, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, W Va Univ, Morgan- 

town, W Va 

Rehor, Charles F, inst in Eng and jour, dept of jour, Cleveland Coll, Western 

Reserve Univ, Cleveland, Ohio 

Reynolds, Miss Elsie, asso in Eng, dept of Eng, Keuka Coll, Keuka Park, N Y 

Richards, Miss Frances, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Western Ky State Teachers 

Coll, Bowling Green, Ky 

Richardson, Dr Lyon N, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Western Reserve Univ, 

Cleveland, Ohio 

*Ridings, J Willard, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Texas Christian Univ, 

Fort Worth, Texas 

*Riegel, Oscar W, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Washington and Lee Univ, 

Lexington, Va 

Riggs, Jeptha, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Southeast Mo State Teachers 
Coll, Cape Girardeau, Mo i 

Rigler, Frank C, inst in jour, dept of jour, Texas State Coll for Women, 

Denton, Texas 

Riling, Miss Mildred, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Southeastern Teachers 

Coll, Durant, Okla _ 

Rinehart, George R, inst in jour, dept of jour, W Va Univ, Morgantown, W Va 

Riordan, Leo T, inst (in jour), (dept of Eng), St Joseph’s Coll, Philadelphia, 

Pa 

Ritchie, R H, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Ottawa Univ, Ottawa, Kan 

Roberts, Emmett E, prof of composition and oral Eng, dept of Eng, Bethany 

Coll, Bethany, W Va 

Roberts, J Russell, inst in jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Coll of Puget Sound, 

Tacoma, Wash 

Robinson, Dr L E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Monmouth Coll, Monmouth, II! 
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Rochmis, Miss Katherine, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll of the City 
of New York, New York 
Rodebaugh, Delmar, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Park Coll, Parkville, Mo 
*Rogers, Charles E, head of dept of indus jour and ptg, prof of indus jour and 
ptg, Kan State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 
Rogers, Ernest, lect in jour, dept of jour, Emory Univ, Emory University, Ga 
Rooker, Dr H G, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Iowa Wesleyan Coll, 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa 
Roop, Joseph E, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ala Polytechnic Inst, Auburn, 
Ala 
Rothermel, J F, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Howard Coll, Birmingham, Ala 
Routh, Dr James, dean, (prof of lit and jour), dept of lit and jour, Oglethorpe 
Univ, Oglethorpe University, Ga 
Rowan, Rev W H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Columbia Coll, Dubuque, Iowa 
*Ruby, Emery H, head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, 
Iowa 
Rukeyser, Merryle S, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York, (fin- 
ancial writer, Universal Service) 
Russel, Mrs Mildred L, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Holmby Coll, Los Angeles, 
Cal 
Rynerson, William E, inst in jour, dept of jour, Baker Univ, Baldwin, Kan 
Sagmaster, Joseph W, lect in jour, dept of jour in eve sch, Univ of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
St Paul, Sister, Dr, (prof of Eng), dept of Eng, Immaculate Heart Coll, Holly- 
wood, Cal 
Samuels, John A, inst in jour, dept of jour, La Coll, Pineville, La 
Sanders, Charles L, asso in jour, sch of jour, Univ of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 
Sanford, Harold W, extension inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Rochester, 
Rochester, N Y (managing editor, Rochester Democrat and Chronicle) 
Scammell, John C, prof of Eng and jour, dept of jour, Boston Univ, Boston, 
Mass 
Schlitt, Peter J, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, St Mary’s Univ of San An- 
tonio, San Antonio, Texas 
Schneider, Miss Selma W, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Duluth Jr Coll, Duluth, 
Minn 
Schoelkopf, Harold, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, 
St Cloud, Minn (city editor, St Cloud Times-Journal) 
Schultz, Dr William E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Culver-Stockton Coll, Can- 
ton, Mo 
Schuster, M Lincoln, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 
(member of firm of Simon and Schuster, publishers) 
Scudder, Harold H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of N H, Durham, N H 
Schwinn, Rev Dr Bonaventure, dir of sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, Atchison, 
Kan 
Seely, Frederick F, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Allegheny Coll, Meadville, Pa 
*Shaaber, Dr Matthias A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Pa, Philadelphia, 
Pa 
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Shanke, Edwin A, grad asst in jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee, 
Wis 
Sharp, Eugene W, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
Shaviro, Nathan, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Sheaffer, Miss Rebekah, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), teaching extension 
course in jour in Hershey, Pa, Elizabethtown Coll, Elizabethtown, Pa 
Shedd, Fred Fuller, lect in jour, dept of jour, Pa State Coll, State College, Pa 
(editor, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin) 
Sheehan, Paul V, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Fresno State Teachers Coll, Fresno, 
Cal 
Sheen, Edwin D, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Howard Univ, Washington, D C 
Sheffield, Carlton A, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Occidental Coll, Los 
Angeles, Cal (on leave, 1933-34) 
Shideler, Fred M, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Ore State Ag Coll, Corvallis, 
Ore 
Shoemaker, Miss Elsie, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Southwestern State 
Teachers Coll, Weatherford, Okla 
*Siebert, Dr Frederick S, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ill, Urbana, III 
Sim, John C, grad asst in jour, dept of jour, Univ of N D, Grand Forks, N D 
*Simmons, George E, head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Tulane Univ, New 
Orleans, La 
Simmons, John O, head of dept of jour, asso prof of jour, Syracuse Univ, 


Syracuse, N Y 

Simmons, W L, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ohio Wesleyan Univ, Delaware, 
Ohio 

Simpson, Stephen G, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Muhlenberg Coll, Allentown, 
Pa 

Sims, Harris G, head of dept of jour, (prof of jour), Southern Coll, Lakeland, 
Fla 


Sixbey, George L, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, American Univ, Washington, D C 

*Slaughter, William R, supervisor of nspr reporting and writing, Medill sch of 
jour, Northwestern Univ, Evanston, II 

*Slemons, Miss Agnes, inst in Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Northeast Mo State 
Teachers Coll, Kirksville, Mo 

Smart, Dr Walter K, prof of Eng, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, III 

Smiley, William F, inst in jour, dept of jour, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio 

*Smith, A Clarence, asst prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Okla, Norman, Okla 

*Smith, C R-F, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, La State Univ, Baton Rouge, La 

Smith, Miss Florence L, asso prof of Eng, sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, San 
Diego State Teachers Coll, San Diego, Cal 

Smith, Sister M Genevieve, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Catholic Coll of 
Okla, Guthrie, Okla 

Smith, Robert M, (inst in jour), Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York 

Solve, Dr Melvin T, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Ariz, Tucson, Ariz 

Soth, Lauren K, grad asst in jour, dept of tech jour, Iowa State Coll, Ames, 
Iowa 
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Spencer, Dr Carlton E, prof of law of the press, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, 
Eugene, Ore 
Spencer, Herman W, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Alma Coll, Alma, Mich 
Spotts, Dr C B, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Mo Valley Coll, Marshall, Mo 
Stanley, Allison, (inst in jour), eve session, Univ of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Starbuck, Miss Kathryn H, exec sec and dir of pub, Skidmore Coll, Saratoga 
Springs, N Y 
Stegman, Henry, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Battle Creek Coll, Battle Creek, 
Mich 
Steinhaeuser, Dr Walter P, pres, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, LeMaster Inst, 
Asbury Park, N J 
Stemmons, Walter, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, ed of pubs, Conn State Coll, 
Storrs, Conn 
Stempel, Guido H, prof of comparative philology, (instr in writing on musical 
topics), dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 
Stephens, Dr Frank F, dean of underclassmen in coll of arts and science, prof 
of Am hist, sch of jour, Univ of Mo, Columbia, Mo 
*Steward, Thomas E, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Minn, Minneapolis, 
Minn 
Stewart, Kenneth N, inst in jour, div of jour, Stanford Univ, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal 
*Stone, Arthur L, dean of sch of jour, prof of jour, State Univ of Mont, Mis- 
soula, Mont 
Stoughton, Clarence C, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Wagner Memorial Lutheran 
Coll, Staten Island, N Y 
Stout, Dr Agnes, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Queens-Chicora Coll, 
Charlotte, N C : 
*Stout, Mrs Velma Critz, lect in jour, dept of jour, Drake Univ, Des Moines, 


Iowa 

Strain, Miss Mary A, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Tenn Coll, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn 

Strickland, Miss Gladys, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Campbell Coll, Buies Creek, 
NC 


Stroh, Dr M Margaret, head of div of Eng and lit, prof of Eng, Wilson 
Teachers Coll, Washington, D C 

Studley, Dr Marian, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Russell Sage Coll, Troy, 
NY 

Sullivan, Rev Dr Malachy, lect on ethics of jour, sch of jour, St Benedict's 
Coll, Atchison, Kan 

*Sumner, William A, asso prof of ag jour, dept of ag jour, Univ of Wis, Madi- 
son, Wis 

Tasch, Alcuin W, prof of Eng, St Vincent Coll, Latrobe, Pa 

Taylor, Miss E Ruth, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Northern Ill State Teach- 
ers Coll, DeKalb, Ill 

Taylor, Dr Jean E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, State Teachers Coll, East Rad- 
ford, Va : 

*Taylor, William D, asso prof of jour and Eng, dept of Eng, Ariz State 
Teachers Coll, Tempe, Ariz 
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Teed, Dexter, dir of journalistic activities, dept of Eng, Colgate Univ, Hamil- 
ton, N Y 

Temple, Miss Emma K, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Hunter Coll of the 
City of New York, New York 

Tenney, Miss Mae, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Greenville, Coll, 
Greenville, Ill 

Thacher, William F G, prof of adv, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
Thackrey, Russell I, asst prof of indus jour, dept of indus jour and ptg, Kan 
State Coll, Manhattan, Kan 

*Thalheimer, Joseph, inst in jour, department of jour, Univ of Ark, Fayette- 
ville, Ark 

*Theiss, Dr Lewis E, prof of jour, dept of Eng, Bucknell Univ, Lewisburg, Pa 
Thiel, Leo, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Washington Missionary Coll, Takoma 
Park, Md 

*Thompson, Paul J, chm of dept of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, 
Tex 

Thorne, Hillery C, acting head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), W Va State 
Coll, Institute, W Va 

Thornton, Hamilton, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, St Louis Univ, St Louis, Mo; 
inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Webster Coll, Webster Groves, Mo 

Tierney, Paul A, inst in jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, New York 
Tippett, H M, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Emmanuel Missionary Coll, Berrien 
Springs, Mich 

Todd, Daniel O, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Ouachita Coll, Arkadelphia, Ark 
Tomlinson, Douglas, lect in jour, dept of jour, Texas Christian Univ, Fort 
Worth, Texas 

Tonsing, Evan, lect on nspr management, sch of jour, St Benedict’s Coll, 
Atchison, Kan (advertising manager, Atchison Daily Globe) 

Toussaint, Monroe, part-time inst in jour, dept of Eng, Ripon Coll, Ripon, Wis 
Townsend, Vincent, (inst in jour), dept of jour, Birmingham-Southern Coll, 
Birmingham, Ala 

Townsley, J Boyd, lect in jour, dept of jour, Univ of S D, Vermilion, § D 
Trail, Miss Mabel C, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Long Beach Jr Coll, Long 
Beach, Cal 

Trevethick, David R, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Weber Coll, Ogden, Utah 
*Trotzig, Elmer G, head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Univ of S D, Ver- 
milion, § D 

*Trout, Clement E, prof of jour, ed and head of dept of pubs, dept of Eng 
and jour, Okla A and M Coll, Stillwater, Okla 

Tucker, W C, asst prof of jour, dept of jour, Marshall Coll, Huntington, 
W Va 

Tull, Clyde, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Cornell Coll, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa 

Turley, William J, inst in educ, sch of educ, Duquesne Univ, Pittsburgh, Pa 
Turnbull, George S, prof of jour, sch of jour, Univ of Ore, Eugene, Ore 
Tyler, J W, (inst in Eng), dir of rural educ, dept of Eng, Peru State Teachers 
Coll, Peru, Neb 
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Underwood, Mrs Julia, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, Lindenwood Coll, St 
Charles, Mo 
Vadnais, Miss Irene, inst in jour, sch of jour, State Univ of Mont, Missoula, 
Mont 
Valenzuela, Jesus Z, inst in Eng and jour, (dept of jour), Univ of the Philip- 
pines, Manila, P I 
Vance, Earl L, asso prof of Eng and jour, dept of Eng, Fla State Coll for 
Women, Tallahassee, Fla 
Vance, Ulysses S, Jr, ed and inst in jour, dept of Eng, Univ of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio 
*Vander Heiden, Frank, asst prof of jour, coll of jour, Marquette Univ, Mil- 
waukee, Wis 
Van Keuren, Dr E C, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Evansville Coll, 
Evansville, Ind 
Virgil, Brother, (inst in jour), dept of Eng, St Mary’s Coll, Contra Costa 
County, Cal 
Wabnitz, William S, asst prof of Eng, dept of jour in eve sch, Univ of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Walden, H E, (prof of jour), dept of jour, La State Coll, Pineville, La 
*Waldrop, A Gayle, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, Univ of Colo, Boulder, Colo 
Wales, Mrs Sidney M, head of dept of Eng, (prof of Eng), Williams Jr Coll, 
Berkeley, Cal 
Walker, Evan B, asst to the president, part-time inst in jour, dept of jour, 
Butler Univ, Indianapolis, Ind 
*Walker, Gayle C, dir of sch of jour, prof of jour, Univ of Neb, Lincoln, Neb 
Wallace, Lawrence A, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, coll of lib arts, and inst in 
jour, dept of Eng and public speaking, coll of commerce, De Paul Univ, 
Chicago, Ill 
Wallace, Robert M, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Judson Coll, Marion, Ala 
Waller, F W, prof (of Eng), (dept of Eng), Wessington Springs Coll, Wes- 
sington Springs, S D 
Walmsley, Miss May, inst (in Eng), sub-dept of jour, dept of Eng, Pasadena 
Jr Coll, Pasadena, Cal 
Walter, Paul, Jr, inst in jour, dept of Eng and sociology, Univ of N M, Al- 
buquerque, N M 
*Waring, Houstoun, inst in jour, (dept of jour), Univ of Denver, Denver, Colo; 
Littleton, Colo 
Warrick, Mrs. Lamar S, asst in contemporary thought, Medill sch of jour, 
Northwestern Univ, Evanston, Ill 
*Watson, Elmo Scott, lect in jour, Medill sch of jour, Northwestern Univ, 
Evanston, Ill (editor, Publishers’ Auxiliary, Chicago) 
Watson, Dr Harold F, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Simpson Coll, Indi- 
anola, Iowa 
Watts, Dr Harvey M, lect in jour, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 
Weatherly, Dr Edward H, prof of Eng, Dept of Eng, McKendree Coll, Le- 
banon, III 
Weaver, J- Clark, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Kearney State Teachers Coll, 
Kearney, Neb 
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Wecter, Dixon, asst prof (of Eng), (dept of jour), Univ of Denver, Denver, 
Colo 

Weems, J E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Abilene Christian Coll, Abilene, Texas 

Weldin, Miss Cora, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Spokane Univ Jr Coll, Spokane, 
Wash 

Wells, Dr John E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Conn Coll, New London, Conn 

Weniger, Charles E, head of dept of Eng and jour, prof of jour, Pacific Union 
Coll, Angwin, Cal 

*West, Dr V Royce, acting head of depts of Eng and German, asst prof of 
English and German, Muni Univ of Omaha, Omaha, Neb 

Wheeler, Edgar C, asst prof of hist and pol science, dept of Eng, Coll of 
Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash 

Wheeler, Miss Effie J, asso prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Wheaton Coll, Wheaton, 
Ill 

Whidden, Reginald W, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Denison Univ, Granville, 
Ohio 

*Whipple, Leon R, prof of hist and prin of jour, dept of jour, New York Univ, 
New York 

White, Harold E, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, North Central Coll, Naper- 
ville, Ill 

White, Milton C, prof of Eng lang and lit, dept of Eng, Millsaps Coll, Jack- 
son, Miss 

Whitlow, Sam, inst in jour and Eng, dept of jour, State Coll of Wash, Pull- 
man, Wash 

Whittlesey, E D, dir of pub, prof of jour, dept of jour, Coll of Emporia, 
Emporia, Kan 

Wickstrom, George, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Augustana Coll, Rock Island, Ill 

Wiggins, Dubois K, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Hunter Coll, New York 

Wiggins, T E, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Eureka Coll, Eureka, III 

Wilcox, Clyde H, asst prof of Eng, (dept of Eng), Olivet Coll, Olivet, Mich 

Wilcox, W H, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Muskingum Coll, New Concord, Ohio 

*Wilkerson, Dr Marcus M, asso prof of jour, dept of jour, La State Univ, 
Baton Rouge, La 

*Will, Dr Allen S, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York; 
head of dept of jour, prof of jour, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, N J 

*Williams, Dr Walter, pres of univ, dean of fac of jour, sch of jour, Univ of 
Mo, Columbia, Mo 

Wilson, Willard, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Univ of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 

Willier, Robert A, inst in jour, dept of jour, Washington Univ, St Louis, Mo 

Willis, Dr Hugh E, prof of law, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Wilson, Dr Arthur H, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Susquehanna Univ, 
Selinsgrove, Pa 

Windate, Miss Ida M, prof of Eng lang, dept of Eng lang, Western Coll, 
Oxford, Ohio 

Wingate, Miss Evelyn C, inst in Eng, dept of Eng, Western Md Coll, West- 
minster, Md 

*Withers, Everett, inst in jour, dept of Eng, Glenville St Teachers Col, Glen- 
ville, W Va 
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Wold, Miss Ethel, head of dept of Eng, prof of Eng, Upper Iowa Univ, 
Fayette, Iowa 

Woodson, J S, (inst in Eng), dept of Eng, Morningside Coll, Sioux City, Iowa 

Woollcott, Dr Alexander, asso in jour, sch of jour, Columbia Univ, New York 

Wortman, Miss Helen Z, head of dept of jour, asst prof of jour, Baylor Coll, 
Belton, Texas 

*Wright, Charles A, inst in jour, dept of jour, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa 

*Wright, Joseph A, prof of jour, dept of jour, Ind Univ, Bloomington, Ind 

Wright, Josef F, asso prof of jour, sch of jour, dir of pub and radio station, 
Univ of Ill, Urbana, Ill 

Wynn, Afton T, tutor in jour, dept of jour, Univ of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Wynn, Willard K, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng, N C State Coll of Ag and 
Engineering of the Univ of N C, Raleigh, N C 

Wynn, Dr William T, prof of Eng, dept of Eng, Ga State Coll for Women, 
Milledgeville, Ga 

Yanner, Joseph, asst prof of Eng, dept of Eng lang and lit, St Bonaventure 
Coll, St Bonaventure, N Y 

Zimmerman, Frederic, asst prof of Eng and jour, sub-dept of jour, dept of 
Eng, Washburn Coll, Topeka, Kan 























